OME. By FRANCES2@ITT 
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____PERSONAL 


AGENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product. Write Box 983. 


B2USHES and Toilet Sets renovated ‘and 
restored in any material—Tortoiseshell and 
15 Soho Sa., W.1. Gerrard 4488. 


Havana Cigars? 
Please 





Ivory House, Ltd., 15 Soh 
IGARS. Have you any 
Private smoker would purchase. 
mention brand and size. Box 142. a 


NTAL STIMUL /ATORS. If you want 
DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/- in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on- -Tyne, 4. 


Dmonps. JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODEKN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
e2xport. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. ’Phone 
MAYfair 0651. 
UR COATS. DELMER PRICE, 27, Bruton 
St., W.1. (ist floor) has several fashionable 
Fur Coats for Sale «secondhand, good condition) 
‘ncluding Mink, Persian Lamb, Dyed Ermine 
and Musquash, etc. Furs remodelled or taken in 
part exchange. 
AME. Messrs. SPIERS & POND LTD., will 
be pleased to contract for purchase of large or 
small supplies of all classesof game direct from 
shoots. Full control prices and carriage paid. 
Hampers supplie d. 35, New Bridge St., _E. C.4. 


OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 

wanted. HARRODS PAY THE BEST PRICES. 
SPOT CASH or offer. Call or send registered 
post HARRODS, London, 8.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


gy ack BARCLAY, Bt). 

A wonderful investment, a ROLLS ROYCE 
or BENTLEY car of pre-war workmanship and 
material. Write for stock list 12 and 13 St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 74 7444, 


NIVES. Are your knives blunt? A few 
strokes on a“ 


Chantry” Sharpener gives 
amazing results. All knives need regular 
attention, especially stainless. Does not scratch 
ordamage. Price 15/3, post6d. Enthusiastically 
recommended by CHARLES CLEMENTS. 
Specialist in fine cutlery (Est. 1890), 125, Regent 
Street, W.1. and 63, Burlington Arcade, W.1. 
Post orders to 3, Victoria House, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1. 

MINIATURES, Treasured Memories. Ex- 
quisitely painted on ivory, from any photo- 
graph, from 2 gns. Old miniatures perfectly 
restored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, 
Wimbledon. S.W. 20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
INK COAT. Good second- anna mink coat 
wanted. Write Box 27. 





ONOMARK. ~ Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1 


OVIES and Talkies. After the war your home 

movie projector will soon be out of date. 
We pay top prices for 16 mm. Talkies, 8, 9.5 and 
16 mm. home movie projectors; Leica, Contax 
and other modern roll-film cameras and enlargers 
are STILL URGENTLY WANTED—will you 
release yours ?—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 


(\LD SPORTING and COACHING COLLECTION 

DISPERSAL, consequent upon advanced 
years of owner. Includes *“‘HUNTING,” ** SHOOT- 
ING,” *“ COURSING,” “COCKFIGHTING,” 
**RACING,” also ‘COACHING RELICS.” Some of 
the latter belonged to the late Birch Reynardson 
(Gentleman Coachman); some subjects date from 
1773. Box 143. 


ELFRIDGES are e prepared to’ buy for immediate 
cash JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, GOLD, 
SILVER, MARQUISITE and FINE PASTE. Send 
particulars to SELFRIDGES LTD., Oxford Street, 
W. 1. Mayfair 1234 


UNLIGHT, and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility. MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 


HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, , Carlos |} Place, Grosvenor Sa,, W.l 


ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send reg. 
Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 19 Hop- 
wood Avenue, Manc shester 4 


AVE You COCKROACHES ? “Then buy 

“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. Chemists, Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10 «=Tins 1/9, 2/10. 5/-. 


LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED. —Mixture for all cage- 
birds: 3 Ib. 5/-, 7 1b. 10/6, 14 Ibs. 20/-. SPECIAL 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 16/6, 12 pints 
30/-, sample pint 2/10. All carriage paid.—G. 
TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd., 144 Fenchurch 1 St., E.C.3. 


ORDON SETTER Puppies for sale, by Wossen 

of Winsdon from Lady Beatty of Shippen. 
Show, gun or ideal companions.—L. MORSE, 38 
Chalmers | Road. Cambridge. 





small 


V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.” Full directions. 7lb., 7/6; 14lb., 14/-; 281b., 
24/-; 5S6lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY-PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


PULtets, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satisfaction 
assured._FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
Hanworth Lane, Chertsey, 3252. 


COUNTRY 


LiFeE—SEPTEMBER 


4, 1942 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





EDUCATIONAL 


A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEEN’S GATE, 8.W.T7. 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. 'Phone or write to 
SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 








ABBITAS, THRING&CO., 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
REGENT 0161. (4 LINES). 


LTD., 


TELEPHONE: 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for Juniors, 
Advanced courses for other students in languages, 
music, the arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, 
and in technical] draughtsmanship in preparation 
for ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding. games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
RE- CONSCRIPTION AGE TRAINING FOR 
POST-WAR HOME LIFE. Miss P.L. Garbutt, 
Director of the |Good Housekeeping Institute, 
28-30, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, 
announces the opening of a Homecraft School 
where a selected number of girls, of school- 
leaving age, may take an intensive course in 
homecraft. The School is situated in a ‘‘safe’’ 
Surrey area and conditions will approximate as 
nearly as possible to those of normal home life. 
Students will be under the supervision of fully 
trained Domestic Science teachers. The first 
course commences in September. Prospectus on 
ponsinennaniond to the above address. 
pusuic and Prepeeatory Schools Year Book. 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, Careers, etc. By post lls. 1d.—DEANE 
& SONS, : 31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, HARLEY STREET, W.1. 
Michaelmas Term begins September 22nd. 
Matriculation, post-Matriculation work in Arts, 
Science. Secretarial Course. Training for those 
aiming at specialised, responsible work in the 
Women’s Services. Particulars: Acting Laie cote 





HORT- STORY WRITING.—S —Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 





HE GLEBE HOUSE BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Hunstanton, Norfolk, is still 
continuing, under new management, with the 
same essential traditions. Excellent premises 
and health record. Broad curriculum on sound 
and modern lines. Those interested apply 
Headmaster, MR. E. GEOFFREY COGHILL, 
M.A. Cantab. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


Bee FOR SALE 


LANKETS. CELLULAR: Cream, Blue, Green’ 
Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins.’ 
36s. ; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each: post free.—-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ARAVANS, ECCLES, 13 ft. 6 ins., 3 rooms, 
and separate folding kitchen, 2 double, 1 
single berth. Double panelled. Valor Perfection 
cooker. £270. HARPER Caravan, 8 ft., double 
panelled, 1 double berth. Paraffin cooker. Ward- 
robe, folding table. Excellent condition. £85. 
OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206 Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
New Display Ground now open at Hillcrest 
Gardens, North Circular Road, Finchley, N.3, 
Open every weekday | until 6 p.m. Closed Sundays, 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 l5s. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 








" ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns —DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


Sizes up to 36 in. 





OTOR MOWERS for sale. 

£18-£130. All overhauled. Can be inspected 
by appointment.—FLETCHER, 170 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. Euston 5215. 


OULE’S ENGLISH COUNTIES: Ca., 1830. 

Fine hand-coloured old decorative Maps, 
10/6, mounted.—P. J. RADFORD, Raglan House, 
Fareham, Hants. 


‘UBBER STAMPS, “pads, type, stencil plates, 

etc., promptly supplied and cheap. — 
RICHFORDS, LTD., 8 Snow Hill, London. 
England’ s largest makers for 60 years. 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms + of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns, *'K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd,, S.W.18. 


"T WHEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 











HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ATH, BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wide view 

over Somerset and Gloucestershire. Squash, 
tennis, swimming, golf and walking in perfect 
country. English cooking at its best; central 
heating, h. and c. Luxurious beds. Garage. 


RAUGHING, Nr. WARE, HERTS. THE GABLE 
Small sixteenth-century Guest House, has a 
double bedded room available from October, 
Short or long stay. Good cooking; comfortable; 
pretty country; London 28 miles. £3 13s. 6d. each. 


RISTOL—country (7 miles). Bachelor offers 

home to gentleman as only paying guest. 
Housekeeper kept. Pleasant country surround- 
ings overlooking Severn valley, good cooking, 
garden and every convenience. Widely travelled 
person preferred. Four guineas. —Box 139. 


ULVERTON, SOMERSET. 
WOODCOTE HOTEL 
On the edge of Exmoor, and the border of Devon. 
As perfect a spot as you could hope to find for 
peaceful leave quarters. Hacking, hunting and 
walking amidst delectable scenery. 
From 44 gns. Telephone : Dulverton 129. 


XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre of 
Devon. All modern amenities and comforts. 
Rooms with bath ¢ and toilet. en suite. 


LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. &C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Phone 3207. Tel ‘‘Handotel.” 

















RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 
OIFFURE.—An enchanting “CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR. 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 

Telephones : Vietoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 








LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Great Russell 

Street, W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE 
Model Dresses, Hats, Shoes and high-class Furs 
from the best Houses in London. Good prices 
given. Est. 28 years. Museum 3049. 





Fees. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 


class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89. 





ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this isa genuine one. Write Box 115. 





EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 





HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
Good clothes bougtt and sold. Room 27, 
55, Berners-st. W.1. Maseum 2273. 


ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL, 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. & c. and lavatory 
basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT. 
and CONSIDERATION. Tel. 214111, 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS OFFLEY 
MANOR. Charming, peaceful country, Own 
produce. Nr. Eccleshall, Stafford, _ Adbaston 247. 


ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON). 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. Northam 3 300. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 

St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write for “C.L, 
Illustrated Tariff,” Tel. 31. 


ORKSHIRE. Married couple taken as 
permanent paying guests in pleasant house 
just outside Malton. Box 136. 


WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 


LOTHING. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


CLOSING. Packages of ladies’ gent.’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, PHONE 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years, 
Evening wear not accepted. 

















GARDENING 


A MARKET GARDENING PROJEO? 

An active partnership is offered on the 
south coast of Cornwall, facing sea, in a rural 
district and within easy distance of bus route to 
Truro, Penzance and Falmouth. 

Suitable for two ladies with practica] and 
sound knowledge of gardening, also 
share work and control the men now ; 
Or father with son exempt from war w: 
find scope for an active and healthy ou: 
possessing unique post-war  possibi! ; 
interesting development in London 
foregoing has a reference to the exter 
of vegetables, all kinds of poultry 
rabbits (Ostend type) which can be sup; 
to large Wes; End Hotels and Restaura 
by express motor service from Paddingt 
between 7 and 11 a.m. 

All produce and vegetables now s 
local Aerodrome twice weekly on mor 
of payment. 

The advertiser (a family man with t 
ters now joining up) has expended 
during the past year in plant equipmen: 
sinking, with pipe lines for irrigation a 
he now seeks a partner or partners w 
of £2,000 for future developments an 
solidating of substantial future busin 
health, early rising and a strong likir 
work are essential. 

An ideal bungalow is available for tr 
tive partner’s occupation, and the freehx 
with land, poultry houses and rabbitry 
as collateral security to the investor. 
parties must be in a position to come t« 
for a week-end to see and investigate tt 
tion with a view to making a prompt 
Comfortable accommodation can be s 
Hotel facing sea, 

Photographs will be sent upon the 
of their return within twenty-four hou 
receipt. —Write Box 140. 


ULBS.—All flowering King Alfred, 
Commando, Cresus, Golden Spu 
Phenix, Brjlliancy, Victoria, Che 
Bonfire, 29s. 100, Barri, Evangeline, Pri 
Helios, 15s, Double White and Phea:< 
sweet scented, 12s. 6d. 100. White 
Lilies, Crown Imperial, £1 20. Muscari I‘yacinths, 
Blue, 8s. and 10s. 100. Mixed Daffs. anc Narcissi, 
12s. 100, 100s. 1,000—all carriage paid. N 
please order early as the Ministry of 
is stopping cut flowers from traval 
nurserymen are not allowed to grow 
greenhouses this winter, so flowers wil! be very 
scarce.—CHARLES CURTIS (47-year acvertisery, 
Chatteris, Cambs. 


ULBS. —Snowdrops, single or double 
and 12s.; Muscari, Heavenly Blue 
and 10s. Anemone St. Briged, 8s and 10s.; i 
Aconites, 10s. ;—all per 100; Autumn Crocus, §, 
and 10s.; Cyclamen Persicum, salmon, red shade, 
mixed,10s. and 12s.; Crown Imperials, 12s,; 
Madonna Lily, 12s., Freesias, Hybrids, 
mixed, 6s., and 8s.; all per dozen. Send for List ff 
Narciss. and Daffs., etc., for early forcing. k 
CROSS and Co., The Falcon Bulb Warehouses ff 
and Offices, Wisbech. f 





proposi- 
lecision, 
ured at 


ssurance 
of their 


suitable for pasar forcing in pots, seule 
etc., King Alfred, Emperor, Helios, Golden 
Spur. Croesus, E. H. Krelage, Prof. Westerdyke, 
Wrestler, Liberty, Oliver Cromwell, Victoria, 
Sir Watkin, Double Cheerfulness.—all at 25s. and 
30s. per 100. Send for List. 
CROSS and CO., The Falcon Bulb Warehouses 
and Offices, Wisbech. 


ANTASTEX (Liquid Activator) and FANTEX 

HUMUS (Dry Activator). Mrs. Brear, of 
Latchford, writes on July 27th, 1942: “As you 
know, I rely on Fantastex to keep my garden ff 
healthy and free from blight. I NEVER SPRAY 
my ROSE TREES now, which is such a saving f 
of time and energy. In the kitchen garden, my 
PEAS, BEANS, ONIONS, etc., are as FREE FROMP 
PESTS as the rose trees.” 
FANTASTEX LTD., Mill Hill, N.W.7. Fin. 1213 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED.) 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE F 
G, WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 





LAWS. A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. yds. kills 
moss and weeds in turf, £1; dredger, 36, 
281b. of 2 eradicates Dandelions, Plantains, § 
Buttercups by the thousand, 12/6; depositor, 64.0 
carriage paid, cash. 36 pages sound advice free 
—TOLL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sussex. 


ARCISSI and DAFFODILS. —Poeticus Sweet 

and Red Eye Varieties, Kestrell, Twinn, & 
Miss Willmott, Bonfire, Flame, Brilliancy, 
Horace, Glory of Lisse, The Star—all at 2s 
per 100, Also Pheasant Eye, Sweet Scented and 
Double White. Also Pleno, Odorata Sweet Scentei 
both at 10s. per 100; 8Cs. per 1,000. Send for list 
of ali Bulbs. 

CROSS and Co., The Falcon Bulb Wa: 

and Offices, Wisbech. 


»houses 
AVING STONE. Quantity old London York 
Paving Stone for Sale (rectangular). 

WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. |! *h, 3368. 
ETEX” (Reg.) SCREENED GRANULATED 

PEAT, prepared for horticulture, poultry 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices delivered home 

UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridg® Wells 


bee ae AND FLOWER SHEDS oi uality 
—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histo! 





Cambs. 





WANTED 7 
JPIREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coat 
models, native curios, sets chessme 
paver-weights, and antique jewellery | 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, \ 
RIENTAL and OTHER Carpets « 
wanted. Good prices paid if 
condition.—Full details to CELEBES ¢£ 
CO., LTD., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. Man. H¢ 
ILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVIC 
Victorian or earlier period. Priva 
2, West Drive, Cheam. 














Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.— 
buy and where to sell cars of go 
and low mileage.—103, New Bond Sti 
Mavfair 8351. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY | 


SURREY. LONDON 25 MILES 


Main line station 4 miles. Bus and station 1 mile 





eaitiful Old Farmhouse 

»ssessing all the charac- 

ristics of the Period 

id containing a quantity 
of old oak beams. 


Central heating. Electric light. 
Telephone. Company’s water. 
Main drainage. 


Garage for 3 cars. Large 
barn about 50 ft. by 18 ft. 
Playroom. 


is built of mellowed red 
ick with tiled gables and 
sham slab roof, faces 
ith-west with lovely views, 
d is situate in the centre 

of the land. THE GARDENS form a 
delightful setting, and 
include tennis courts, rock 
garden, rose garden, kitchen 

garden, pastureland. 


i{all, cloakroom, 2 reception 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 





ABOUT 28 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf 
satiated recommended ~ the a Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (29,515) 


- GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER MANY COUNTIES 


Occupying a glorious position in its own Park about 300 ft. up, with all-round views, the Cotswold 
Stone Residence with tiled roof, is in first-class order and approached by two drives. 





The accommodation, which is all on two floors, comprises: Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms 
(5 with basins), 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Gas. Company’s electricity available. Telephone. Excellent watery supply. Septic tank drainage system. 
Stabling for 7 with rooms over. Garage for 4 cars. 4 cottages. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include Grass Tennis Courts, large productive Kitchen Garden; HOME FARM, the 
remainder being grassland. The whole property extends to 


ABOUT 320 ACRES (all in hand) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf, Shooting 


Further particulars of the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,962) 





WEST SOMERSET 


Between Exmoor and the Quantocks. Adjoining the Dunster Castle Estate near Minehead and Washford. 
THE COMPACT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL 


CROYDON HALL ESTATE OF 547 aianniaes 


Trout Stream of about 
three quarters of a mile. 





By Direction of Captain J. W. W. Bridges. 


including 
CROYDON HALL , 


A comfortable 
inedium-sized Manor 
suse, with modern 


The Estate produces a 
Rental of £1,232 p.a., 
excluding the Garages 


appointments. f ra 
\sarages, Stabling and oP wenggs a a. 
Outbuildings. esidence, Buildings. 


acres and 5 Cottages, also 

the Woodlands, Sporting 

and Fishing which are in 
hand. 


ie Farm and 3 
other Farms. 


To be offered for Sale 
by Auction as a whole 
during the Season 
(unless previously sold 
privately). 


secondary Residence 

‘VALE HOUSE.’’ 

SC tages and Entrance 
Lodge. 


licitors : Messrs..Hunters, 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Steward: Mr. J. W. Butler, Estate Office, Croydon Hall, Washford. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





ry El 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Cunmnan Clt Late, 
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Regent oz6s NICHOLAS ~ sagen Pion, anton ™ 


averse td CGattehed TEER) “ Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
etal LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION | ROAD, READING 


RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE AS AN INVESTMENT 


In a notedly pretty village within easy reach of main line station. 43 miles from London. 


a ane” A WELL-LET RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


brought up-to-date at OF OVER 3,000 ACRES 
considerable expense. , 
Fine oak beams and 

carved timbers. IS FOR DISPOSAL, INCLUDING MANSION AND PARK, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathroom, sat ‘ EAS pate n 
3 large reception rooms. OCCUPIED AND LET, SEVERAL VILLAGES, A NUMBER OF 
Central heating. Main GOOD FARMS AND A CONSIDERABLE AKEA OF WOODLAND 
electric light and water. 
Septic tank drainage. . ~ 
<_< aa mee WILL BE SOLD TO SHOW A REASONABLE 

timbered grounds. RETURN 

¥, ACRES 


FOR SALE. 


NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





Particulars of Messrs. agg 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, 





emma 
iteemeenios 





ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “ss 





BETWEEN HORSHAM -& THREE BRIDGES UNSPOILT SURREY—I HOUR’S RAIL 


Adjacent St. Leonard’s Forest. Station 1 mile. In the vicinity of beautiful Leith Hill. 


ELtZASETHAN FARMHOUSE OF GREAT CHARM. COMPLETELY EALLY UNIQUE TUDOR HOUSE, Many old-world characteristics. Large 
RESTORED PERIOD INTERIOR. LONG PRIVATE ROAD APPROACH. sums spent on restoration. 2 reception (one 30 ft. by 20 ft.), fascinating interior, 

3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services. Central heating. Garage. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ suite. Main water and drainage. Electricity. 
Secluded gardens. Small lake. Grass fields. OVER 12 ACRES. UNEXPECTEDLY Central heating. GARAGE. GRANARY. Hg he ge eh ft. by es age 
FOR A i f i rooms). L INS, L Rt ) SSand A aod 
vadmanarelliapear:tansitaaninateaeiian nuns 7 NEARLY 30 ACRES—FREEHOLD. UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE. 
Inspected and confidently recommended by: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT A FLAW. Unhesitatingly recommended personally 

(12,478.) by Owner’s accredited Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











eiaieians WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 


HERTS. 26 MILES FROM LONDON 


Close to-a main line station. High ground, Gravel soil. 
ERECTED IN 1790 FROM DESIGNS OF THE CELEBRATED ARCHITECT, WYATT. MODERNISED AND IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD GROUNDS 


The House contains : 
Hard court; cricket: ground; lake. 


VERY BEAUTIFUL SALOON HALL | a ‘ EXTENSIVE KITCHEN GARDENS. 
(33 ft. by 27 ft.), — Se, ~ 

5 RECEPTION ROOMS, ‘Sd ; THE WHOLE ESTATE OF 420 

7 BATHROOMS, ~ Ss E €. ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

20 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. oy er iss m2 or the Mansion would be sold 

st tam separately with, say, 100 Acres 


Main electric light and water. 
The Estate includes woodlands, well placed 
; . - for shooting; 2 Farms, with extensive 
Basins in bedrooms (h. and c.) - Aas ae : r = i buildings; seve ral Cottages and Lodges. 
: 2 , ‘ . The Mansion is at present requisitioned, 
SQUASH COURT. ae : Se but possession of the Farm Land can be 
, had on completion. 


Central heating. 


Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1, 


CHIPPENHAM 7 MILES ABOUT 60 MILES WEST SUSSEX 


Favourite Wilts Borders. On a large private estate. 
Lond about 1 h a : PYCEPT r r ICTIUR 
500 ft. above sea. Glorious views. iti oe AN EXCEPTIONALLY PRODUCTIVE 
FARM OF ABOUT 200 ACRES 
with 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
DATING FROM XVth CENTURY 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. 
CAPABLE OF RESTORATION AND ADDITI 





STABLING. GARAGE. Now containing: 6 bedrooms and 2 reception r > 





GARDENS and GROUNDS | . Extensive buildings and 3 cottages. 


with kitchen garden, tennis court, lily pool, ete. The Land is of very high quality and includes 
45 ACRES of valuable fattening marshian 


A BEAUTIFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
skilfully fitted with every XXth Century comfort. bes ! 
IN ALL ABOUT |! ACRE ilfully ~~ with ev Ty Xth entury com ~- — FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


bedrooms, bathrooms, servants’ rooms, 
4 reception rooms. Frigidaire, ‘‘ Esse’’ cooker. Stabling. 
FOR SALE AT £2,500 Garage and ep oat aanestes old grounds WITH POSSESSION 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. __ Shooting. Riding. Golf 12 miles. Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 
WINKWORTH & Co., Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





zents : 


ompanies’ electricity, gas and water. 


ras 


SsTs. 


27 


It stands about 150 ft. back from the road and contains lounge, 
2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Messrs. TYGER, GREENWOOD & CO., 386, Chiswick High Road, W.4; or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


tennis court, rock garden, 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 
(To be Let Furnished, or might be Sold) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 


WILTS AND DORSET BORDERS 





SERTS_ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE 


25 miles from London. 


The MODERN BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE is situate 400 ft. up, 


facing South. 


Sole London Agents : 





A MODERN RESIDENCE standing about 200 ft. u 


and 


Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. 
Telephone. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


ABOUT 


Messrs. 


commanding extensive views. 


PRODUCTIVE 


3/ 
6% 


Lounge hall, 
2 bathrooms. 


Garages. Gardener 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ACRES To be 


Main drainage. 


waterfall, herbaceous borders, 


Hanover Square, 


3 reception 


1 





Garage for 2 cars. 


vegetable garden. 


W.1. (38,488) 


MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON | 


p on sandy soil, facing south 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 


Central heating. 
*s Cottage. 


PADDOCK. | 


Sold Freebold 


Particulars of the Sole Agents: 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 


Hanover Square, 


Wl. (7,164) 


MALVERN 





s a nice position and is approached by a ‘drive. 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


lompany’s electric light. Central heating. Well water supply. 
Modern drainage. 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 24, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


articulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


On the edge of a Village. Station half-a-mile. 
THE OAK-BEAMED 14TH CENTURY RESIDENCE 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 





In a picturesque Village 10 miles rom Salisbury. 
INTERSECTED BY A TROUT STREAM. 


THE RESIDENCE occupies a secluded and sheltered position about 

a rich soil, facing South and enjoying delightful views. It stands about 100 yards 

back from a by-road and contains : Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms 
(5 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 


300 ft. up on 


Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. 
Septic tank drainage. 2 Garages. 


Well water supply. 
3 Cottages. 


THE GROUNDS include undulating lawns, broad walks, herbaceous borders, tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. 


About 4% ACRES—FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(33 ,409.) 





ASCOT HEATH 


Occupying a pleasant situation, an ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RED BRICK 
RESIDENCE, with tiled roof, erected 40 odd years ago in a Period style of architecture, 
Hall. 


and contains: 


3 bathrooms. 


It faces South and stands in beautifully timbered grounds, 
3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 


Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling with Cottage over. 


THE GARDENS are a feature and well timbered with a variety of trees. 
Ornamental Lawns, Herbaceous Border, Woodland Walks, 


They include 
Kitchen Garden. 
ABOUT 6% ACRES For Sale at a Reasonable Price 

Further particulars of the Sole 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 


Agents : 


Messrs. KNIGHT, Hanover Square, 


HILLS 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


We. (17,866) 


AND ABOUT 9 ACRES 


Occupying a glorious situation 675 ft. up on rock soil, facing South-West with 
magnificent views of the Welsh Mountains. 


THE HOUSE is built of brick with slate roof and stands well back from the road. 


It comprises : Halls, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (5 with basins), 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. 


Telephone. Main drainage. 

Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Cottage of 6 rooms and bathroom and outbuildings. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, Rose Garden, large Kitchen Garden, Orchard, 
Paddocks and Woodland. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Hunting. Golf. Polo. 

W.1. (37,858.) 


Hanover Square, 


OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Garage. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 


(39,969) 



















20, HANOVER SQUARE, 









‘ams: 


Telegr 
W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 





LONDON, 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 








AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
Overlooking Valley of the Darenth. 1 mile from Station on Southern Railway. Unspoiled Locality. 280 feet up. 21 miles from London. 


DARENTHDALE, SHOREHAM, near SEVENOAKS, KENT 


a) 
A CHARMING , For SALE by AUCTION at BLIGH ’s 
MODERNISED HOUSE 3 HOTEL, SEVENOAKS, on WEDNE 3- 
with drive, hall, 3 reception rooms, , ae oe z DAY, SEPTEMBER 16, at 3p 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, business or gun (unless previously sold privately. 
room, workroom, compact offices, all on 
2 floors. 

Co.’s electric light and water. Central 
heating. Main drainage. Lodge. Garages. 
Outbuildings. Greenhouses. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND 
MEADOWLAND. IN ALL NEARLY 


It ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


Particulars of the Solicitors: Messrs. 
FERGUSON and J. T. T. BROWN, 
West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2, 
Messrs. LEE & PEMBERTONS, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; or of he 
Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, LT )., 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tele: REG. 8222.). 








By order of the Executors. 
DORKING 


Glorious unspoilt position about 2 miles from the town. 


FOR SALE. A 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Standing high with a Southern aspect. 

VERY FINE OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE (about 
35 ft. by 16 ft. 9 ins.), 2 other sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Part central heating. Co.’s water, gas, 
electric light and power. 

SUPERIOR LODGE. 

GARAGE. WORKSHOP, ETC. 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED GROUNDS AND 
WOODLANDS. 

Charming garden of great variety. Orchard. In all 
ABOUT 11%, ACRES 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Messrs. CHAS. OSENTON & CO., 251, “High Street. Dorking (Tele. 2085), or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, S.W.A1. (Tele.: REG. 8222.) (S.15,696) 


SOUTH DEVON 


Between Torquay and Newton Abbot. In a glorious position overlooking moor and sea. 





CO.’s WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER. 


GARAGE FOR 3. 


TO BE SOLD 
CHOICE MODERN HOUSE 


BUILT IN 1935 ON A CAREFULLY 
CHOSEN SITE. 


NATURAL GARDENS, THEREFORE 
INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, GREENHOUSES 
MEADOWLAND (let off), IN ALL 
ABOUT 
21 ACRES 
PRICE CONSIDERABLY 
UNDER COST 


Lounge (29ft. 6ins. by 17 ft. 6/ins.), 
dining room, morning room, study, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


MANY BUILT-IN WARDROBES. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


Inspected and highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tele.: REG. 8222.) (c.49,432) 


TO SCHOOLS, INSTITUTES AND OTHERS SEEKING A LARGE HOUSE 


GODALMING, SURREY 


In a high position with a fine view. 
FOR SALE 
A SPACIOUS STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





LOVELY PART OF KENT. 


With electric service, 40,minutes to Town. 
FOR SALE OR TO BE LET 


AN ARCHITECTURAL GEM OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
PERIOD 


The ‘House dates back to 
1530 and is in a wonderful 


3 large reception rooms, state of preservation. 


14 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 
Co.’s water, gas and elec 
tric light. Garage. Stabling 


Thoroughly modernised and 
has Co.’s water, gas and elec- 
tric light. 3 sitting rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 





NE 
GROUNDS OF igi t CUT ha 
ABOUT 11, ACRES Ty emt 


and living rooms. Gardens Stabling. Garage. 


and grounds. Prolific 
kitchen garden. Paddock 


ve 


In all about The House has a lovely 
exterior with an Elizabethan \ 
51, ACRES chimney of great fame. de ; 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 
PRICE £4,200 FREEHOLD OR WITH A FEW PIECES OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE £215 pa. 


Apply :° HAMPTON: & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tele.: REG. 8222.) Apply Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(8.31,418) (Tele.: REG. 8222.) (K.48,467) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 
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4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS?’ INSTITUTES 





OXON | 
: beautiful position on = ‘ti with really delightful 
ews 


AN neneneeens MODERN HOUSE 
iding in well-timbered gardens and grounds. 


SHROPSHIRE 


Amidst lovely — some 500 ft. above sea level, about 
Y% Y, miles from a market town. 


BY PARK-LIKE GROUNDS 


SOMERSET—DORSET BORDERS 


Over 600 ft. above sea level, commanding exceptionally fine 
views over undulating well-timbered country. 


STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
3 reception, music or ballroom with gallery, 10 bedrooms 


| DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE SURROUNDED 
| 
| 


(all with fitted lav. basins, h. & c.), 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Co.’s water. Central Heating. 
2 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 


Charming well-timbered gardens and grounds, with hard 
tennis court, kitchen garden, pasture and woodland, in all 


, hall, 3/4 nor. 6 bedrooms, dressing .room, 
2 bathrooms, 


; electric light and power. Central heating. 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. 


Hard Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and 
Vegetable Garden, etc. In all about 


Hall, 3 reception, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 



























































Main electricity. 
5 Cottages. 


Finely timbered gardens and grounds, a small amount of 
woodland and enclosures of rich pasture of a parklike 


Splendid Farm Buildings. 


3, 





ee - duced price sis sail ia a | character. The whole is in hand and extends to ABOUT 30 ACRES 
a ht Cy a | ABOUT 230 ACRES TO BE SOLD 
details from: ama & MERCER, rit For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,333) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (16,775) 











SURREY (Ideal for Town) 

Occupying a fine position some 500 ft. above sea level, 
adjoining a Golf Course and commanding lovely views over 
unspoilt country. 

MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Designed by well-known Architect 


magnificent lounge (about 29 ft. by 19 ft.), 
room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 


Co.’s water, gas, etc. Main electricity available. 
Garage and useful Outbuildings 


Charming gardens, well-timbered and including tennis 
lawn, in all about two-thirds of an Acre 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


HANTS | 
In an unspoilt village in the favoured Basingstoke district. | 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


ESSEX—NEAR HERTS BORDER 


rural situation commanding extensive unspoilt 
for many miles yet within easy daily reach of 
the city. 


AN 


| with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE - | Main electric light 


with 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Hall, dining 
Stabling. 

Inexpensive grounds, large productive kitchen garden, 
capital paddock, etc. 


Garage. 


Main services. Large garage. 


timbered, well matured gardens, quite inexpensive 
of upkeep. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


(M.2086) | Full particulars from OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2198) | Agents: 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT ace LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE WEST SUSSEX 


3 miles Pulborough. 500 ft. above sea level. 
AND CHAPTER FARM, CODRINGTON BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED XIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


ile by OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2293) 

















THE DEAN 


GENTLEMAN’S 
PERFECTLY with 3 reception rooms, 
CHARACTERED 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
FARMHOUSE 


Superbly modernised and Central heating. 

having 3 reception rooms, Electric light. 

9 bed and dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms, - labour-saving Garage for 4 cars. 

domestic offices. Own elec- Oo ‘Idings 
eer . b utbuildings. 

tricity. Central heating. Main 8 


water. 
FIRST-CLASS - 
FARM BUIL poete 
TWO NEW CO AGES 


Well - timbered grounds 
with bathing pool,terraced 
lawns, kitchen garden. 





json aii invathabout 
of rich and well-watered pasture 
and productive arable land. 5 ACRES i 4 : 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS have been favoured with instructions to offer : 
the PROPERTY FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold by Private PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Treaty) at the OLD COUNCIL CHAMBERS, CIRENCESTER, on MONDAY, VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1942, at 3 p.m. 
Particulars of the Solicitors; Messrs. KENNEDY PONSONBY & CO., 52, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2; or of the Auctioneers, Cirencester. (Tel. 334.) 


XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


3 miles Fleet. 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.!. 
(Tele.: May. 2316/7.) (Fo. 8477) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Near Basingstoke. 10 minutes Station. 


DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


with lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathrooms 


Particulars from : 














THE CHARMING 
COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
Standing on high ground. 

Known as 


‘* DENBURY,”’ 


Central heating. 
All main services. 





CROOKHAM 
With 3 reception rooms, 6 Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. 
= hockrogies. “Main poe Hard tennis court. Old-world 
light and water. Garage. Kate Greenaway garden. 
Charming grounds, garden and rt 

pasture. Kitchen garden. Orchard. In 
all about 
1 
4Y%, ACRES 1 ACRE 





PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: JACKSON soggy AND StaFF, 8. Hanover Street, W.1. 
: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


PRICE £3,800 FREEHOLD 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street. W.1. (Tele: Mayfair 3316.) 


(Fo, 8434) 


Particulars : 











SIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 








Grosvenor 2861. Sein: “* Cornishmen, London.”’ 184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3 
WORCESTER 4 MILES ey 
In pretty village with bus service IN LOVELY COUNTRY NEAR SUDBURY, SUFFOLK 
f ALE, CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, 
om, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, Main electric light. Telephone. Main EAUTIFUL SMALL 
Garage for 2. Stables for 3. Outbuildings. MOST ATTRACTIVE AE ORGIAN HOUSE, of 


: ‘5 AND GROUNDS. Excellent kitchen garden, fruit wall, orchard, etc. 
: Be ~— and highly recommended by Sole Agents : TRESIDDER & C 0., 
, South Audley Street, W.1. (14,865) 


:Y. ONTHANES. HIGH GROUND. Sas vEreerve VIEWS 


Under 1 mile station and cenouutenens, ye seclud 


DELIGHTFUL CHARAC’ TER 
AND CHARM. Queen Anne 
panelling and fireplaces, etc. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath- 
recom. Electric light. Excellent 
water supply. Modern drainage. 





/ ’ ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNT OUSE. ‘rall, 3-4 reception, Garage. Stabling. — All in 
rooms, 6-7 bedrooms. Central heating. Y Mele electricity, water and gas. excellent order. Nice old 
) ‘ker. “yo em ggay rt he — TENNIS fourt. gardens and 7 ACRES. 
'enen and fruit gardens. arage res, etc. About 2 ACRE A REALLY CHARMING 
IR SALE, OR WOULD LET FURNISHED FOR WINTER. PLACE. ONLY £2,750. 4 





and highly recommended by: 
Street, W.1. 


TRESIDDER & CO 


.» 77, Sout y 
(21.237) 7 outh Audley 


Ref. 15,245. 
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WILSON & CO. 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


Holinbury St. Mary. 





23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, w.1 


Grosvenor 
1441. 





A VERY LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE 


The subject of a special appreciation in COUNTRY LIFE. 





400 ft. up on sandy soil, new Beautiful views. 


ON THE SUSSEX BORDER, under an hour from London, in beautiful unsp: jed 
order. surroundings. The Elizabethan House is full of character and has been rest red 
Main electricity and modernised regardless of expense. In perfect order. Main services. Ce 
and water. Radiators throughout. Stabling. Garage (flat over). Cottage. Lovely heating. 8 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 — Garage. 3 cottages. 
old-world gardens with fine swimming pool, tennis court, orchard and meadowland. old gardens with hard court. Meadowland, 46 ACRES. TO BE 
FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 30 ACRES UNFURNISHED, or FREEHOLD “WOULD BE SOLD. 


WILSON WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Fk. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


hour London, picked position, buses to Horsham. 18 miles London, Delightfully situated on the heath and near the golf course. 
ATTRACTIVE AN ELEGANTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF 
MODERN HOUSE DISTINCTIVE MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 2 bedrooms (some with fitted basins), 2 dressing rooms, 
OF CHARACTER 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Garage. a, cottage. | ard 
, — —o ee tennis court. Very attractive grounds of 34% ACRES. Adjoining paddock 
; Se eee _ available if required. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
bathrooms (fitted wash basins). MERCER «& CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Central heating. Electric light. Sackville Street.) Tele.: “Regent 2481. 
Company’s water. Telephone. E 


Double garage. Productive EPSOM DOWNS SURREY 
kitchen garden, orchards, wood : , " ; : Pash Ne é é 
and paddock. 4 minutes from station on Southern Electric. 2 miles from Epsom Toun, 
with extensive views. 
5 ACRES CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE, BUILT 1924 
RENT £250 p.a. In perfect repair. 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Partial central heating. 
: . Basins in 2 bedrooms. All main services. Garage. An attractive well-stocked 
Gardener available. garden about 14 ACRE. ASKING £3,300 FOR THE FREEHOLD. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. (But near offer considered) 
.. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 24381. 


| oveLy XVith CENTURY HOUSE, carefully restored and in first-rate 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception, and a beautiful music room. 


Agents : & C€O., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents : 








Agents: F. L. (Entrance in 


High situation 





Ageuts : W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. W.1. (Entrance in 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


1/6 per line, 


FOR SALE 


ORNWALL, NORTH. 5 

House situated in secluded valley. 

2 Acres of gardea. All modern conveniences, 

Frechold £.,000.—St. Adwen, St. Nectans 
Valley, Tintaze! 


bedroomed 


EVON. Charming Detached Residence, 

with 4 Acres land. 6 beds, 2 baths, 
3 reception, kitchen. Main services. Wonderful 
garden, ornamental lily ponds, rustic bridge. 
Orchard. Paddock. £4,500.—E. HAYNE, 
Johnson's Place, Exmouth. 


OREST HILL, 8.E.23. Charming, modern, 

easily run House, standing in own grounds 
of % Acre, at healthy altitude. South aspect. 
Kural and secluded. Surrounded by trees, 
cannot be overlooked. 3 large reception, 
5 bedrooms. All modern amenities. Architect 
built. Delightful, well-stocked — garden. 
Price £3,000.— Box 144. 


ERTS. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION, 
of well-planned 
DETACHED HOUSE 
with sunny, lofty rooms in quiet, select part 
of HARPENDEN. 6 bed, bath, 2 reception 
rooms, cloaks and good offices. 
GARAGE AND WALLED GARDEN. 
PRICE £2,850. 
er > lca Agents, 


Harpenden 
(Tele. 


XON. HEYTHROP. 
House. 4 reception, 
Stabling. 

> Cottages. 
Possession.— WISE, 


323 Acres. 
6 bedrooms, bath. 
Convenient buildings. 
Beautiful position. Sale. 
Cropredy, Banbury. 


Good 


OTTERIDGE = (near). ARCHITEC- 
TURAL GEM IN SYLVAN SETTING. 
Labour-saving, detached, perfectly appointed, 
architect-designed Residence, few minutes 
Tube, ‘buses, short walk Totteridge Common. 
4 bedrooms (lavatory basins and_ balcony), 
studio, luxuriously appointed bathroom, oak- 
panelied hall, and cloak room, fitted h. «& c., 
2 reception rooms, large kitchen, “ Ideal” 
boiler, &c. E.l. and power. Oak strip floor- 
ing. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Terraced, old-world garden. Believed most 
sheltered and beautiful avenue North London. 
Must be sold. Offers wanted on £2,500 Free- 
hold.—Batty & STEVENS, 320, —— nt’s Park 
Road, Finehley, N.3. FIN. 


TOLET 


LIFTON-ON-TEME. Modern Residence. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water. Electricity. Telephone. Central 
heating. Garaging. Servants’ quarters. 
4 Acres. To Let Furnished from September. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 7, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, 3. 
UMFRIESSHIRE. 
date Cottage to let. 
ex-olficer, artist. 3 
bathroom. Garden. Adjoining high road. 
Shooting, fisting, golf available. Rent £35. 
Apply—MURRAYTHWAITE, Ecclefechan (Tele. : 
Carrutherstown 205). 


Comfortable up-to- 
Suit 2 persons— 
rooms, 


kitchenette, 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


SCOT. Furnished Flat. 2 bed, 
kitchen, bath. Delightful grounds. 
3% gns.—CLEE, Irwinleigh, Ascot. 


ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens.- Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground Stations within 1 minute. 
RENTS FROM £175 TO £500. 
PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE 
Full details from the 
61, QUEENSWAY, wW.2. 





sitting, 
From 


COURT, 
PARK, W.2. 
LETTING OFFICE, 

BAYS. 1818. 


ONDON. 


2 rooms, 


Furnished, U nfurnished Flats. 
bath. Telephone. Central 
heating. Mode m steel and concrete building. 
Shelter. From 5 gns. p.w.—AIRWAYS MANS., 

Charles I] Street, Haymarket (Whitehall 3362) 





FARMS WANTED 


OUTH or SOUTH-WEST. 

miles London. WANTED 
Agricultural Property. One 
considered, but at least one with Vacant 
Possession. Small thoroughly up-to-date 
House. Acreage between 250 and 800. Price 
not exceeding £20 per Acre.—Box 141. 


Within 100 
privately, 
or more farms 


USSEX (WEST) or SURREY. Farm, in 

good heart, wanted to buy or rent, 200-400 
Acres, with house suitable for gentleman’s 
residence. All conveniences. Good stabling. 
—Box 127. 


WANTED 


ggg pr CROSS, 

Farm Land required. 

200 Acres, with small Modern Farmhouse. 

Please communicate with—Mr. MAURAY, 
41, Queen Street, Maidenhead. 





Beaconsfield Area. 
Approx. 100 to 


SOUTH or SOUTH-WEST, not more than 
50 miles from London, in hilly, wooded 
district. Wanted. Large House with not less 
than 10 Acres Freehold, suitable for use as 
Country Club, with main road _ frontage. 
Write—BCM/DYNM, London, W.C.1. 
SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- 

WOOD AND CO., have many buyers waiting 
for properties. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex, (Crawley 528.) 


A QUICK and ADV ANTAGEOU! ) “SAL E 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
effected through the Specialists, F.  L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through theirsagency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly W.1. Regent 2481. 


SPECIAL TYPE OF PROPERTY 
URGENTLY REQUIRED. 

(No C. eo payable by Owner.) 
ESSRS. YLES & WHIT- 
LOCK, seme of 44, St. James’s 
Place, London, 5.W.1, have been commissioned 
by a client to purchase a Country Property 
approximating the following requirements : 
{ OF HOUSE—Early Georgian or 
Queen Anne _ preferred, but not essential. 
ACCOMMODATION—10/12 bedrooms, 6 cot- 
tages in hand. LAND—Up to 300 Acres, 
mostly let to good tenants. DISTRICTS— 
Anywhere up to 100 miles of London, prefer- 
ably N.W., W., or S.W. of London. Isolation 
not a drawback. ESSENTIAL—Mill with 
good fall of water capable of continuous 
operation at over 20h.p. PRICE—Up to 
£20,000. Please address replies to Survevors, 
as above, marking envelope ‘‘M,’’ when it will 
be opened by one of the principals of the firm. 


SHOOTING, FISHING 


WANTED 
PROPERTY with small House, 
Fishing and Rough Shooting. 
to about £8,000. Particulars 
GERMAN & SON, Estate Offices, 
Zouch, Leicestershire. 





Salmon 

Price up 
to—JOHN 
Ashby-de-la- 


ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messn 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 444! 





ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Grpp\s 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73 


BERKSH t1RE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 








BERKSHIRE, , including Sunningdale, Ascot 
Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNEIL 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, et 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. : Ascot 818-819. 





DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES- 

The only complete illustrated Registet 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPP0s 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Hst. 1884 





and SOUTHER) 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road 

Southampton.—WALLER & KING, F.All 

Business established over 100 years 


AMPSHIRE 





LEICESTERSHIRE and 
counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers an 
Market Harborough 2411. 


vd joinine 
& CO 

Agents 
id North 


write the 
& OWES 


HROPSHIRE, border counties 
Wales for residences, farms, etc 
Principal Agents—HALL, WATERID( 
LtTp., Shrewsbury. Phone: 2081. 


SHROPSHIRE, HER 
WORCS., etc., and MID WA 
leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Ph« 


USSEX AND ADJOINING ( 
JaRvis & Co., of Haywards Hea 

in High Class Residences and Est 
of which are solely in their hands. 


speciali 

tes, many 
Tele. 7 
UNTIES 
Agents 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN C 
WOODCOCK & SON, Ksta 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneer 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Phone: Ipswich 4334. 


ROPER: 














COUNTRY 





LIFE—SEPTEMBER 





4 , 


1942 





44) 














i | 
| ee: 











Long Melford. 


> reception, 
utbuildings. 


5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


SUFFOLK 


3 miles, 








SALE OR TO 


id cottage. 


London, 60 miles. 


LET UNFURNISHED OR 

NISHED, A HALF-TIMBERED JACOBEAN 
THOROUGHLY MODERNISED. 

eception rooms, 7 bed and 
Centrai heating and electric 


dressing 


Attractive gardens and grounds. 
vn. Kitchen garden and meadowland. 
3 ACRES. SHOOTING 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. (16,298) | 


AND FISHING. 









CURTIS & HENSON 










Lounge 





rooms, 
Double electricity, gas and water. 
and outbuildings. 
In all stocked gardens and greenhouses. 


ODERN RESIDENCE, 
convenient for bus route and shops. 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s 
Central heating. Garage for 2 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5 


OXFORDSHIRE 


34 mile Henley-on-Thames station. 


pleasantly situated and 


2-3 reception 


New hard tennis court. Lawns. Well- 
2 ACRES. FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD. OR TO LET FURNISHED. 


, Mount Street, W.1. (16,36 ) 





rae. eee 
EXCELLENTLY 
STYLE. 


Half an hour from London. 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


SURREY 
Fd x: 


nats 


DESIGNED IN THE T 


3 reception, 9 bed and dressing 
(6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 2 staircases. Co.’s elec 
gas and water. (Central heating. Garage. 


Orchard and kitchen garden. 


FOR 


SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Stree 









UDOR 
rooms 
tricity, 
Tennis court. 


t, W.1 








Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


WITH % MILE TROUT FISHING. 
T’ RACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
“ISINGTON MILL” 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD 


RESIDENCE 


(INCLUDING 6% ACRES 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Cottage and the fine old brick and tiled 
Corn Mill and Oasthouses. 

WITH A TOTAL OF ABOUT 9%, ACRES 


PASTURE) 


25, MOU nt 5 


Ample 


HAMPSHIRE 


In lovely rural country between Farnham and Alton. 





GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778) 
GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St.. 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
INTERSECTED BY THE RIVER WEY 
AFFORDING TROUT FISHING. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


(except for part of the land) 


For SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in TWO 
LOTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1942. 


Joint Auctioneers : 


Street, Farnham, Surrey 


Messrs. EGGAR & (9., 74, C 
Messrs. GEORGE TROL 


AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Solicitors: Messrs. 


SAYLE, CARTER & CO., 


Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


astle 
LOPE 


49, 



























PNELL, 
ete, 







ES. 
pgister 
IPPON, 
1884 













Mayfair 5411 


WOODCOCKS 


7m ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, Wet 


1 mile frontage to Yachting River. 


THIS EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING ESTATE 


OF 793 ACRES 





FREEHOLD £22,500 


rooms, bath. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


(S.5,694.) 


NEAR NORWICH 


3 reception, 7 bed and dressing 


VERY AMPLE BUILDINGS, 


SECONDARY HOUSE 
14 COTTAGES. 


NEARLY TITHE FREE. 
POSSESSION 


Just off main road, 


ROMANTIC OLD-STYLE 


Contains: Lounge hall, 
beamed galleried Tudor 


(48 ft. by 22 ft.) (would make 
2 reception rooms), ground 
floor cloakrooms, 4 bedrooms, 
main 


bathroom, etc. All 
services. Standing well 


from the road. Grounds about 


| ACRE 


TIMBER, GARAGE AND 


OUTBUILDINGS. 
PRICE £4,500 
FREEHOLD 
Also suitable for Offices 


VACANT .POSSESSION 


oak- 
hall 


back 


And at Ipswich. 


1% miles Amersham. 


ROAD HOUSE 


and Residence, or light manufacturing during the 


Inspected 


(C.4 





war, 


4,125.) 












ER) 
Road. 
F.Al 









joining 
C0 





gents 






North 
ite the 
OWES 









RD 
appl! 

\THERS 
2061 










TIES 
ali 







many 
e, 70 





TIES 
igen, 









PER: 














OXFORD 
4637/8. 


LEASE FOR DISPOSAL ( 


OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


YEARS UNEXPIRED) 


CITY OF rT i! MILES 


TIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND INTERESTING STONE- BUILT 


th CENTURY COTSWOLD RESIDENCE, commanding lovely 


sitting rooms, servants’ hall, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, attics. 
Excellent water supply. 
OF WHICH ABOUT 
PREMIUM 
VALUATION. 


lectrie light and power. 


Agents : 





Partial central he sating. 
and garages, Cottage. IN ALL ABOUT 27 ACRES, 
RES ARE LET OFF AT £33 P.A. 
10s. TENANT’S FIXTURES AND FITTINGS AT 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





RENT £238 P.A. 


WITHIN EASY DAILY REACH OF LONDON. 


(Station % mile). 


TAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE. 
om, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and power. 
Garage and stabling. JUST OVER 

RD AND HA 


phone. Central heating. 
INCLUDING ORCHA 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED, LABOUR-SAVING 
Lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
Main water supply. 
2 ACRES, 


RD TENNIS COURT. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,150 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





‘TLY WANTED TO PURCHASE : 


ROPERTY OF CHARACTER, PREFERABLY QUEEN ANNE OR 
of London. 5/7 bedrooms. 


SORGIAN. _ Within 


Acres. ABOUT £6,000. 
ALL MODERNISED PROPERTY, in or near STREATLEY-ON- 


AMES, BERKSHIRE. 


Please reply to: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


SOUND 4 PER CENT. AGRICULTURAL 
OxXon— NORTHANTS BORDERS (about 7 miles from Banbury). 
MIXED F 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


TIVE FREEHOLD DAIRY AND 
328 ACRES of fertile pasture and highly productive arable land. The whole is 


well watered and lies in a ring fence. 


and excellent buildings. 


CHIPPING 
NORTON 
39 


ARM, extending to 


ALL LET ON A YEARLY TENANCY AT £408 PER ANNUM. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


Agents 


manding lovely views. 
dressing rooms, bathroom. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


NORTH COTSWOLDS 
HISTORICALLY INTERESTING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 


Banquetting hall, 4 
Main electric light 


Main drainage. Telephone. 
| ACRE. PRICE FR 
_ Agents : 


sitting rooms, 7/10 bedroor 
and power. 


EEHOLD £5,000 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


DORSET (Corfe Castle 2 miles 


HARMINGLY DESIGNED SMALL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 3 si 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


| ACRE. 
Agents : 





GARAG 


Main electric light. 


Telephone. Central he 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,000 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


INVESTMENT 


ATTRAC- 
about 


Substantial stone-built and slated Farmhouse 


Com- 
ns, 2 


Good water supply. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 


itting 


-ating. 











GOUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMSBER 4, 1942 





ze. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. == 
. 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


ON THE LOWER SLOPES OF THE CHILTERNS 


Watlington 2\% miles, Thame and Henley 9 miles, Oxford and Reading 15 miles, only 45 miles Jrom London. 


THE BRIGHTWELL ESTATE 


COMPRISING THE 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


of 26 bedrooms (easily reduced to 14). 


Company’s electric light. Central heating. Modern 
drainage. Beautiful situation and grounds of 40 Acres. 


2 DAIRYING and CORN GROWING FARMS, with 
GOOD HOUSES—316 and 181 ACRES. 


2 CORN GROWING FARMS—248 and 172 ACRES’ 
2 MIXED FARMS—162 and 159 ACRES. 
GROVE HOUSE (6 bedrooms). 
“THE LORD NELSON” (7 days full licence). 
BRIGHTWELL MANSION HOUSE. 24 COTTAGES, 3 with EARLY POSSESSION. UPPERTON FARM HOUSE. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SITES. 
WOODLANDS and WATERCRESS BEDs. 


In all about 


1,672 ACRES 


For SALE by AUCTION (if not previously sold), by 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., and HAMPTON & SONS 
at the Randolph Hotel, Oxford, 
on Wednesday, September 9th, at 2 p.m. 

Land Agent: Mr. G. B. MONcK, F.S.J., Estate Office, 
Watlington, Oxon. 


Auctioneers’ Offices: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1; HAMPTON & Sons, LTD., 6, Arlington : 
COTTAGES BRIGHTWELL BALDWIN Street, S.W.1. THE’ SHEPHERD'S COTTAGE, 








29, Fleet st, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover st., 


NN i 


N (Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.I1 
179 oi Telegrams : FAREBROTHER, LONDON 


et 
KS 
N 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Ww EST S U SSEX j Served by excellent bus and train services. Only 28 miles from London. 
4 miles North of Midhurst. AN A TT RACTIVE FARM HOUSE RESIDENCE 


THOROUGHLY MODERNISED AN EPLETE WIT JP-TO-DATE 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM LODERNISED AND REPLETE WITH UP-TO-DATE 
CONVENIENCES. 
COMPACT BUILDINGS, 3 COTTAGES. Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Bungalow. 
Useful outbuildings. Garage. Large delightful gardens. 


182 ACRES THE WHOLE, INCLUDING PADDOCK AND PASTURELAND (LET OFF), 
EXTENDS TO ABOUT 


50 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD {£4,700 FREEHOLD, TO BE SOLD 


FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. 





Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Further particulars from : 


26, Dover Street, W.1. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 





es 
ical 








Also at 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!. MAPLE by es L 5. GRAFTON ST ie 
(Euston 7000). 2. TD. . 468 


, et - MAYFAIR, W.I. 
HAWLEY HILL HOUSE, BLACKWATER, HANTS | SURREY 


2% miles from Camberley and \» mile from Blackwater Stations. 


HIGH-CLASS FURNITURE— ANTIQUE AND MODERN | Between Epsom and Leatherhead, VAL UATI oO NS 


of tasteful selection and in good condition. HEPPLEWHITE WINE COOLERS, eal 
JAMES II GATE-LEG TABLE. XVth Century Dining, Writing, Games and Actors’ FOR SALE—PRICE £3,500. FURNITURE and EFFEC rs 


Make-up Tables. FINE ADAM DESIGN SIDEBOARD, WITH 2 PEDESTALS A SPECIALLY BUILT HOUSE 
AND KNIFE URNS. Sheraton Cabinets, Wardrobes, Bureaux and Chests. insist tials tliat iedieaea ten valued for Insurance, Probate tc. 
CHIPPENDALE AND HEPPLEWHITE SETS OF CHAIRS. Knife Boxes, Tea | baving oak floors, a asins in bedrooms, 4 
Caddies, Old Brasses, Mirrors. 40 PERSIAN AND OTHER ORIENTAL CARPETS | cai A 
AND RUGS. Old Mezzotints, Silver, Decorative Porcelain, Glass) MODERN | Hall, dining room, drawing room (20 ft. by FURNITURE SALE > 
BEDROOM APPOINTMENTS AND DIVAN SUITES. Small Electric Refrigerator, | 13 ft.), 5 bedrooms, fine bathroom. Electric - 
Kitchen Requisites, Anthracite and Gas Stoves. DENNIS MOTOR MOWER AND | light. Central heating (12 radiators). Conducted in Town and Cour :ry 
ag GARDEN EFFECTS. meacees | Large garage. 

MAPLE & CO. will sell the above by AUCTION UPON THE PREMISES IN : Z | APPLY— "ON 
OVER 500 LOTS on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, and following day at | VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFT 

1 p.m.each day. On view Saturday and Monday, September 19 and 21. aii 2 & Co.. as abov | TREET, OLD BOND STREET, | ‘1. 
Cetainmen of the Auctioneers: Tottenham Court Rd. and 5, Grefton St., London, W.1 Agents: Maria & Co., as above. : : ’ 
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COUNTRY 


ESTATE 


asington 1490. 
elegrams: 
{arrods, London ’' 


LIFE—SEPTEMBER 4, 


ARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62,64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 


1942 443 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices 





. BERKS (Reading about 11 miles) “4 


Oceupying a delightful and healthy situation near the Hampshire Border. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED ON 2 FLOORS. 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms. Modern 
drainage. Co.’s_ electric 
light, gas and water. 


Central heating. 


Picturesque 
Stabling. 


Garage, 
cottage. 
Delightful gardens. Tennis 
lawn. Kitchen garden. 
Orchard. Capital pasture- 
land. Total area extending 
to nearly 


17 ACRES 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 


SOUTH DEVON ite 


Landy for Torquay, Kingsbridge, ete., and occupying a really beautiful situation. 





ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
400 ft. up, commanding excellent views, and on sandy soil. 
Hall, 4 good reception, 9 bedrooms (several with lavatory basins, h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms, 
offices. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. 
Entrance lodge and chauffeur’s accommodation. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, with walled kitchen garden, lawns, fruit trees, pastureland, 
ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 35 ACRES 
FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Kecommended by : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 


Co.'s water. Good stabling. 


NEW FOREST c.2 


In a delightful district between Ringwood and Wimborne, adjoining and overlooking a 
famous golf course with direct access thereto. 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF ARTISTIC ELEVATION 


3 reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 


MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY, 
CENTRAL HEATING, 

cooker. 


“Aga” 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 





DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 


\WNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ALSO VERY CHOICE SHRUB 
HEATHER GARDEN, 


AND 
IN ALL ABOUT 
1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


commended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





DEVON & SOMERSET BORDERS «2 


Excellent sporting district, in a beautiful neighbourhood, 3, mile from market town, 3 miles 
rom station. Local buses pass gates. 


BEAUTIFULLY PLACED RESIDENCE 


Enjoying magnificent 
views and containing 
sitting hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, offices. 
Main water and elec- 
tricity. Central heating. 


Fitted basins in all 
bedrooms. 
Garage for 3. 3 loose 
boxes. Good out- 
buildings. 


Simple but attractive 
gardens, field and two 
paddocks in all 


ABOUT9 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 





MID-SUSSEX c.4 
Uninterrupted views of the South Downs. 50 minutes London. 


auey 


1 mile main line station. 


Ap? 
A 





FREEHOLD RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY 


ARCHITECT 


Containing entrance and large lounge hall, 3 good reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 


WELL-KNOWN 


Co.’s water. Electric light. Modern drainage. 

Double garage. Cottage and other useful outbuildings. WELL-STOCKED 

GROUNDS with stone terrace, tennis and other lawns, wild garden, kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddock. In all about 


7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


LOVELY BOXMOOR DISTRICT ¢3 


In a much sought after part of Herts, near main line station and bus service. 





ATTRACTIVE BIJOU RESIDENCE 


Large living room, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Electric light and main services. 


WITH LAWN, 


Large garage. 
GARDENS KITCHEN GARDEN, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
13, ACRES 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


FRUIT TREES, ETC. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L. A.A.I. 

R. ALEC HAMBRO 


FARMS, COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATES, GROUND 
RENTS AND ALL KINDS OF REAL 
ESTATE PROPERTIES WANTED FOR 
GENUINE APPLICANTS. USUAL 
COMMISSION REQUIRED. 


Particulars should be sent to—FOX AND 

SONS, Estate Agents, and addressed to 

either of their offices at Bournemouth, 
Southampton or Brighton. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Situated between Ringwood and Fordingbridge, about 14 


miles from Bournemouth. 


DAIRY FARM OF ABOUT 
73 ACRES 


VALUABLE 


3 bedrooms, 2 large attic 
kitchen. 


with good House containing : 


rooms, bathroom, dining room, sitting room, 


PEN 
GOOD 
LAND. 


INCLUDING COW 
LIGHTING. 
FERTILE 


BUILDINGS, 
ELECTRIC 
EXCELLENT 
TITHE 


NUMEROUS 
FOR 40 COWS. 
WATER SUPPLY. 


£929 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


For appointment to view apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SHILLINGSTONE —DORSET 


A XVth CENTURY THATCHED 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


BUILT OF BRICK AND STONE. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, hall-dining room, with old beams, 


large sunny sitting room, kitchen. 


MAIN WATER AND DRAINAGE, 
GARDEN. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
LARGE 


PRICE £2,500 INCLUDING THE 
FURNITURE, or £2,250 UNFURNISHED 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


ADJOINING 
BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Commanding magnificent views. 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED GABLED 
RESIDENCE 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
Maids’ sitting room. Offices. 
Electric lighting plant. Company’s water. 
TENNIS COURT. 
GARDEN. PADDOCK. 


Garage 2 cars. 
CHARMING GROUNDS. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN 
101, ACRES 
ALSO A DETACHED COTTAGE IN VILLAGE. 
PRICE £6,700 FREEHOLD 
(or near offer) 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALES 
of PROPERTY by 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, BRIGHTON 


ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1942, 
ON THE PREMISES 
By order of the Trustees. 


The Exceptionally Well-built Detached 


Freehold Residence 
‘* HENDRA,”’ 
COLLEGE ROAD, 
WEST SOUTHBOURNE 


OscaR H. WHITTINGHAM, Esq., Southbourne 
Chambers, West Southbourne. 


Solicitor : 


ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1942, 
ON THE PREMISES. 
| By order of the Executors. 
| The Substantially-built Detached Freehold 
Residence 
‘** BROOMWAY,”’’ 
46, BARRACK ROAD, 
CHRISTCHURCH 
Solicitor: G. H. MILLS, Esq., Winchester House, Fir Vale 
Road, Bournemouth. 


ON THE PREMISES. 
The Attractive Detached Freehcld Residence 
‘*KINGS WOOD,”’’ 
16, PORTMAN CRESCENT, 
WEST SOUTHBOURNE 
Solicitors: Messrs. Butt & BowyER, National House, 
12-18, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1942, 
AT THE 
PROPERTY MART, ST. PETER’S ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


By order of the Executors of the late Mrs. Clara Manchester. 
Of interest to Investors and others. 





Lot 1—The Detached Property 


No. 4, DURLEY CHINE ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Arranged as 17 FLATLETS and let on Lease for a term of 


14 years from September 29, 1938 (with option to continue 

for a further period of 7 years) at a RENT of £225 PER 

ANNUM, but reduced to £160 FOR THE DURATION 

OF THE WAR. 

The Property is Leasehold for a term of 99 years, expiring 
| on March 25, 1975, at a Ground Rent of £9 9s. per annum. 


Lot 2—The Detached Freehold Residence 
Admirably converted into 5 Self-contained Flats, known as 
“THE HAVEN,” 

26, WIMBORNE ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
FOUR OF THE FLATS are let on either Leases or 
Agreements, whilst Vacant Possession of the GARDEN 
FLAT, worth £90 per annum, will be given. With the 
Caretaker’s accommodation the total Gross Rental 

derivable is £624 PER ANNUM. 
Messrs. W. MAITLAND DURANT, 5, Hinton 


Solicitors : 
| Road, Bournemouth. 


ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1942, 
AT THE 
PROPERTY MART, ST. PETER'S ROAD, 


BOURNEMOUTH 


By order of Lloyds Bank, Ttd., Executer and 
Department. 


Fine Valuable Freehold Building 
ON THE 


REDHILL PARK ESTATE, MOORDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


CLAPPEN, Esq., la, 
Winton, Bournemouth. 


Trustee 


Sites 


Solicitor: A. V. Cardigan Road, 


Further particulars of the above Sales can be obtained of 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, at any of their offices in Bournemouth, 
or at Southampton and Brighton. 





“FOX & SONS, 


HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1942, 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


AUCTION SALES 


FOX & SONS CONDUCT EACH WE&K 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR A _ CON. 
SIDERABLE NUMBER OF AUCTIONS 
OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PROPERTIS 
ALSO FURNITURE IN PRIVATE HOUS 3s 


They will be pleased to discuss with clie 
dates for further sales. Furniture is n> 
making excellent prices, and there i: 
steady investment and speculative dem: 
for all types of real property. Addr 
enquiries to FOX & SONS, Estate Age: 
at either of their offices—Bournemoi 
Southampton or Brighton. 


With possession March, 1943. 


DEVONSHIRE 


2 miles from Buckfastleigh. 4% miles from Totnes. 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 


WITH GOOD HOUSE 


uP 


RECENTLY 
TO DATE. 


BROUC UT 


Ample Buildings. 

85 ACRES 
INCLUDING 25 ACRES ARABLE. 
PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD 

(TITHE £10.) 


For particulars apply: Fox & SONs, 


Bournemouth. 


Land Agents, 


DORSET 


| Just over 1 mile from a popular 18-hole golf course. % miles 
from Bournemouth. 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED SMALL 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
in beautiful condition throughout. 
SOUTH ASPECT. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun lounge, 


offices. Garage. 
COMPANIES’ 
CHARMING 


GAS, WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


GARDEN TASTEFULLY LAID OUT. 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


| Quite near to Picket Post. Just off the main road about 
| 2 miles from Ringwood, occupying a superb position with 
wide open views. Full South aspect. 


CHARMING SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


BUILT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF AN AR‘ 
TECT ABOUT 3 YEARS AGO AND POSSESSING 
COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES. 


4 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 2 reception ro: us, 
sun lounge, maids’ sitting room, kitchen and com) ¢te 
offices. 


| Companies’ water and electricity. Oak floors and stair .se. 
| 2 garages. Conservatory. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS INCLUDE LAV ‘5 
SMALL KITCHEN GARDEN, PLANTATION. Al 


2 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE £4,800 FREEHOLD 


| For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Ag 
Bournemouth. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICE: 
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**’'This echo would repeat ten syllables 


most articulately . 


or need the gravest man be 
ashamed to appear taken with 
such a phenomenon, since it may become 


the subject of mathematical enquiries, 
White of Selborne in 1778, 


describing one of the earliest experiments in 


wrote Gilbert 


what we now know as the Science of Acoustics. 
In this (as in much else) the great naturalist 
was a good prophet. In our day it has 
become possible to measure and contro] sound 


with exactitude; to diagnose and prescribe for 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, N.W.10 


99 


defective acoustics in theatres and lecture halls; 
and in homes and hospitals and offices to absorb 
noise, and thus bring restful quiet. Celotex have 
been pioneers in this beneficial new science ; 
Acousti-Celotex sound absorbing tiles are in 
world-wide use. To-day in executive offices, 
typing pools and workshops of vital industries 
they can do a job of immediate value. Celotex 
would like to tell you now about a subject where 
possibilities are, perhaps, not so widely realised as 


they should be. Write to Acoustical Department, 
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Mackinlays 
is famed 


for its soft 


Maximum Price 
23/)- 
per bottle. 


WETS AI ENZ 


SCOTCH WHISKY. 


CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO., 
DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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In happier times Kershaw all British Binoculars 
will be available again for your enjoyment. 
SOHO LTD., COLHAM MILL ROAD, WEST DRAYTON, MIDX. 

(Branch of A. Kershaw & Sons Ltd.) 








CLOSURES 


THERE’S PLENTY FOR ALL 
BUT NOT ALL AT ONCE 


Regular supplies of Snap Closures 
are produced daily from our two 
factories, and to enable temporary 
shortages to be avoided you can 
assist by :— 

. Not purchasing more than one dozen 


Closures at a time—you can get more 
later. 


. Trying to use your old rubber rings 
again. 


. Not using the I Ib. size if the 2 Ib. size 
can be utilized. (The 2 Ib. size uses 
only 16% more material and preserves 
double the quantity.) 


With your co-operation the shortage 
which may occur in certain areas from 
time to time will be avoided. 


© 
2/6 per I Ib. or 2b. Carton 


(plus 8d.purchase 
tax) for bottling 
12 jars. 


GRAHAM 
FARISH 
LTD. 
(Dept. 118) 
STAPLEHURST 
KENT. 











(Theres no substitute for 


Plasticine 


the original modelling material 
made by HARBUTTS 








Champion Plugs 
cut motoring costs 


Unique gas-tight construction explains the hot, 
strong spark of Champions which in turn 
means maximum power from every drop of 
petrol and decreased wear and tear on 
engines. National needs are our first 
consideration, so be con- 

siderate if you have any 

immediate difficulty in 

getting supplies. 


WITH THE FAMOUS: 
SILLMENT SEAL 


An exclusive and unique 
feature of Champion 
Plugs is the Sillment 
Seal. Sillment is a 
dry powder which 
when compressed 
forms a perfect seal 
against _ troublesome 
leakage common to 
ordinary plugs. 


More Vital, more 
Dependable than ever 


CHAMPION SPARKING FLUG COMPANY LIMITED 














CANNING YOUR 
GARDEN 
PRODUCE 


The HOMCAN Machine is 
the most efficient, safest 
way of lastingly preserving 
surplus crops. A special 
attachment on the Machine 
enables our Cans to be re- 
used again and again. 
Highly satisfied users 


throughout the country, 


> IT'S SIMPLE 
Writé with 
for 1 hOoMcAaAN 
Detal’? Home CANNING MACHINE 


Home Canning Equipment Co. Ltd. 
Africa House, Kingsway, London,W.C.2 
Telephones: HOLborn 5121 & 4531 








‘INTENS! YELY’ 


Chase Cloches not only help you to increase 
production on the same area of grow’ ig space 
but to make that space productive p xctically 
throughout the year. 

Their success calls for no more thar average 
gardening knowledge and average : 'il. ™ 
call to SAVE FUEL is a call for wic © use ° 
Cloches, especially for Winter and Ec _y Spring 
Salad-growing,and for this Chase Cle ‘es have 
proved themselves invaluable theselas 30years: 


Read ‘Cloches v. Hitler’ Guidebook—J5d. »ost free 
Chase Cultivation Ltd., Dept. D.A.,  hertse! 
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‘| Guilty or not guilty? blight 

‘y Dc you smoke every pipeful right down to the last 


* 
* & shed and knock out only dust and ashes? Or do Cre the clamps 


) yo. sometimes throw away a dottle of unsmoked 
tobacco? Then read these hints on 






‘How to make your tobacco last longer’ Potatoes stored in clamps are a vital part of the national 
4 Keep your tobacco in good 3 An occasional outward draught food reserve. If you lift tubers while blight is on the 

condition. If it gets too dry, put a through the pipe keeps it alight, ; d 

small piece of damp blotting paper if it shows signs of going out. haulm you run the risk of them rotting in the clamps. 

in pouch or tin. ee = f cl , ; it ; 

piece of clean paper (a 
4 cigarette paper for choice), crumpled You can stop this by taking care at lifting time. 

2 Fill from the bottom of your pouch. into a loose ball and put into the 


Pack evenly and firmly but not bottom of the bowl before filling, 


tightly enough to stop an easy will prevent waste, and stop bits of you Cada 
dr. 


aw. tobacco entering the stem. 








BURN OFF WITH ACID OR CUT OFF 
THE TOPS 10 DAYS BEFORE YOU 


LIFT on large fields contract spraying with sulphuric acid 
is best. On small fields and allotments, tops can be cut by hand. 


or 


DELAY LIFTING UNTIL THE 
TOPS HAVE BEEN QUITE DEAD 
FOR 10 DAYS. This is the easiest way to keep 


blight out of the clamps. But it is not recommended if 
there is danger from wireworms, slugs or frost, or if 
the weather is likely to be bad for lifting. 


or 


LIFT ONLY ON FINE DAYS WHEN 
THE TUBERS WILL DRY QUICKLY 


If a crop with blight on the haulm must be lifted before the tops 
are all dead, wait for good weather. Blight infects wet tubers easily. 


Clamp sound tubers only. 
Collect all blighted potatoes 
from the field and near the 
clamp. Boil these at onee for 
stock feeding or for silage. 





; Advertisement of 
| 7 ISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND PISHERIES 
a 5° Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 sr mene OEE RRS Re same 
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The Cambridge Crew of 1910 with a Daimler Car. 


Daimlers both—and though to our eyes the relationship of the 1939 model to the car 
of 1910 seems very much that of the swan to the ugly duckling, in fact both were leaders in 
the motor world of their day. 

Decisive contributions to motoring development were also made by Lanchester and B.S.A.; 
while to millions of cyclists and motor-cyclists B.S.A. is the standard for perfection and value. 

Three worthy associates indeed —and a threefold promise to the post-war world. 


aimler ALS ANCHESTER 











A 1939 Daimler Straight 
Eight Touring Limousine, 


Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., Englend 
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MISS PENELOPE FORBES 


Younger daughter of the late Colonel the Hon: Donald Forbes and of the Hon. Mrs. Forbes, and a 
niece of the Earl of Granard and great-niece of Viscount Mountgarret. 
She is now working at the Foreign Office. 
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a 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : ' 

2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 

COVENT GARDEN, =: 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 735! 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this conditien is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





THE PRICE OF A PHENIX 


T is remarkable that, in the midst of war, 
discussion should be so widespread on such 
topics as the social and esthetic aspects 
of planning. Probably Britain is the only 

country in Europe where civilisation retains the 
vitality, and the faith, so to look forward upon 
things to come other than in terms of economics 
or production. There is indeed a danger of these 
fundamental factors being overlooked. We see 
so clearly what we desire that there is great 
temptation to half-close our eyes to the baftling 
problem of how we are to get it. Two current 
discussions illustrate this duality of outlook. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, evidently inspired by the 
recent articles on Farnham in Country LIFE, 
has called for a move to safeguard the character 
of country towns before distribution of industry 
finally destroys it—an admirable and necessary 
object; to which Mr. John Griffin points out 
that the gradual deterioration of property in 
country towns is very often due to its being 
owned by retired tradesmen or artisans as an 
investment to provide for their retirement in 
old age but without a sinking-fund set aside 
for the repair of the property. Remedial 
measures, whether preservation societies or 
architectural advice, cannot fully succeed until 
this financial poser is answered. 

Discussing the urgent demand that there 

will be for houses after the war, Mr. Alfred 
Bossom draws attention to the possibilities of 
pre-fabrication for speed andeconomy. Buton 
the social and esthetic side Mr. Oswald Milne 
believes ‘‘that a resort to such methods will be 
the negation of the finer civilisation that is en- 
visaged. The deplorably dreary aspect of whole 
sections of our towns, and the spoliation of the 
countryside arises from hurried, unimaginative, 
inept, and ill-constructed building. A fine 
civilisation must have a background of goodly 
towns and villages.’’ Nobody questions the need 
for pre-fabricating and standardising fittings and 
their fixings as a means of saving time and costs, 
but entire pre-fabricated houses seem at present 
likely to create as many problems as they would 
solve. Their erection for strictly temporary 
occupation, until proper houses are built, is, of 
course, another matter. But, apart from such 
qualifications, here is the same difficulty arising 
at the outset of another discussion on the future : 
the conflict between the ultimately desirable 
and the immediately practicable: between 
ways and means. Lord Keynes hints mysteri- 
ously that the problem of reconstruction is one 
not of finding the money but of finding the men 
and materials. Many would wish to be con- 
vinced of this. The vital question ‘‘ Who is to 
‘pay for reconstruction?’’ obviously calls for 
ventilation and enlightened leadership. We 
hope that the forthcoming Uthwatt Report will 
prove illuminating on this problem. 
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THE DUKE OF KENT 


HE tragic death on active service of the 
Duke of Kent, one of the ablest and most 
popular sons of a British sovereign at any time, 
underlines the truth, of which the King and 
Queen have proved themselves the outstanding 
examples, that the Royal Family share every 
hazard of war with their people. The Prince 
had won the respect as well as the affection of 
all classes by the scope of his interests. In this 
place it is fitting to recall his genuine love of the 
arts, to which he rendered no small services, and 
in which, as a musician, he actively participated. 
Some 10 years ago he gave valuable support 
to the movement towards improved industrial 
design, and in 1933 opened the CounTRY LIFE 
Exhibition of Industrial Art in Relation to the 
Home with an apt and stimulating speech. He 
shared, with his brothers, a keen love of country 
life, which found an opening when he inherited 
The Coppins, Iver, from Princess Louise. To 
the Duchess the profound sympathy of all has 
gone out, more especially in that her brief 
period of happiness should have been thus 
terminated at a time when war has brought 
her so many other intimate sorrows. 


THE CANALETTO OF BRAZIL 


R. J. DE SOUSA-LEAO, Chargé d’ Affaires 
at the Brazilian Embassy in London, is 
also an authority on art relating to his country. 
He contributed to a recent number of The 
Burlington Magazine an account of the remark- 
able landscapes of Brazil painted exactly 300 
years ago by the Dutch artist Frans Post—the 
very first landscape studies in the New World 
by a recognised European master. Post came 
to be there owing to an almost forgotten incident 
of history : the expedition under Prince Maurice 
of Nassau to safeguard the Dutch West India 
Company’s interests in Brazil when Portugal, 
from 1580 to 1640, was under the Spanish 
Crown and thus at war with Holland. Prince 
Maurice took with him a complete scientific 
expedition including several artists. Albert 
Eckhoute’s studies of natives and animals were 
incorporated into the gorgeous Gobelins tapes- 
tries known as Anciennes et Nouvelles Indes; 
Frans Post’s landscapes, of plantation scenery 
and ‘‘Wild West”’ settlements, painted in a 
manner forestalling Canaletto by a century, 
have found their way to private and public 
collections all over the world, including H.M. the 
King’s and the Earl of Harewood’s. They are, 
as Mr. de Sousa-Leao notes, “‘ of a disconcerting 
realism and simplicity for a painter of that 
epoch, their complete absence of any con- 
ventionalism making them akin to modern 
work’’—as can be seen in the example repro- 
duced on the opposite page. 


PRISONER OF WAR 


OR him the guns are silent and the tools 
Of war dropped from his hands. Cold are 
the fires 
Of high endeavour, and his heart is hungry 
Within the prisoned wilderness. The torch 
Is carried now by other hands, while he 
In aching impotence beholds its light 
Move to and fro across the battlefields 
Of desert, sea and jungle. Beauty is dead, 
And the fair ways of life are lost. His sense 
Is starved of all its gentle food. There are 
No birds to sing to him, no flowers to pierce 
The deep, barbaric squalor of his days. 
But faith whets keen his spirit’s blade against 
The day the torch goes home, when mind and arm 
Are free to work, and heart to live, again. 


D. R. OAKLEY HILt (Oflag VI B). 


CANNED PERCH 


T is not often that disinterested scientific 
enquiry leads direct to a net return on 
capital expenditure of 69 per cent. Yet that is 
what has happened in the case of the Winder- 
mere perch. Ten years ago a member of the 
staff of the Freshwater Biological Association 
of the Empire, in the course of investigating 
the habits of perch, evolved a type of trap 
suitable for large-scale use in catching perch by 
the ton with the expenditure of remarkably 
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little labour. Inthe spring of last year they set 
their Windermere fishery in operation and in les. 
than eight weeks landed more than a million 
perch. The fish were processed and canned at 
Leeds, and the results showed that there wowjlq 
be no difficulty in marketing as much canneq 
perch as could be produced from British waters, 
The Ministry of Fisheries thereupon decided to 
carry the good work to other lakes, and thig 
season six times as many traps have been useq 
as in 1941, and the possibilities of exp: nding 
the industry in Scotland and other parts of the 
country are now being explored. A iother 
practical application of science to food p -oduc- 
tion is described in the Association’s tenth 
Annual Report, which describes how mig rating 
eels can be induced, by the use of artificia light, 
to alter their course from side to side c° their 
run and thus be deflected into the tray s, 


TRAIN MANNERS 


N so far as politeness consists of consid: ration 
for others the war has generally me de for 
more rather than less of it. It has tav “ht us 
that unselfishness consists largely, in Em rgon’s 
words, of making a number of “petty sacri- 
fices,’’ and we make them with a tolerabl ° good 
grace. But letters to various newspaper : have 
lately Suggested that our train manners ¢ re not 
perfect. The smoker who was once kept gidly 
within bounds has waxed arrogant wih the 
greater licence allowed him. He can iadulge 
anywhere but in a non-smoking carriage, and 
yet when he gets into one he is apt to blackmail 
the other occupants by asking: ‘‘ Do you mind 
my smoking?’’ He asks the question, moreover, 
in a tone demanding but one reply. If he talked 
in the language of'the Latin grammar he would 
preface his question with “Num,”’ expecting 
the answer “ No.’’ Another complaint is against 
those in first-class carriages. Those who take 
first-class tickets have often a legitimate griev- 
ance in that their seats are occupied by third- 
class ticket-holders. Yet when they have a seat 
they are rather grudging in making room for 
others. Admittedly three aside spells comfort 
and four aside discomfort. The man with a 
seat cannot be like the good Samaritan with an 
umbrella who summons two friends and so 
remains dry in the middle while they both get 
wet. Nevertheless, to offer to make room for one 
standing wearily in the corridor is a piece of 
ordinary decent manners that should be made 
without a request. 


SEPTEMBER 


EPTEMBER’S proudest boast, in present 
circumstances, may well be that it sees 
at once the last of this year’s wheat carted, 
and the first of next year’s already sprout- 
ing green from the tilth. The raw material of 
the staff of life dwarfs all other harvests, and 


we now remember only vaguely and amusedly 


that September was once the month of queer 
crops: then was garnered the tobacco which 
the late A. J. Brandon grew so pertinaciously 
at Church Crookham, then were dug the 


liquorice roots which Spanish monks brought | 


to Pontefract 500 years before, then was col- 
lected the spiders’ silk which is still used for 
various purposes. How full of joy and delight 
are the memories and proper associations of 
September in the country! The sound of the 
hunting horn long before breakfast on a misty 
morning when the young rabbits seem as tame 
as wrens. Mushrooms to be sought 11 
fields silver with gossamer and dew—and 
perhaps to be enjoyed with a brace 0: part: 
ridges. Damsons to be picked, a 
first apples and pears truly worthy of « 
on the dessert dish. (Well indeed did the : 
of the French Revolutionary calendar 
the period August 18-September 16 Fru 
About the procession of September—so 
its riches—there is a certain statelin 


iakers 
name 
tidor.) 
ure of 


though to show that the year at least <nows | 


how to grow old gracefully. Soon the s allows 
will gather to twitter on telephone wire: before 
they follow the swifts, and the first sple hes of 
lemon-gold will lighten the verdure of + ¢ tall 
elms, while the Red Admirals and Peaco: ss will 
pass lazily from the Michaelmas daisies + » feast 
on any damaged fruit left to rot benez h the 
Keswick Codlin and Worcester Pearmai: trees: 
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A 
(¢ INTRYMAN’S 
N TKS... 

by 


ajor C. S. JARVIS 


nfortunate lady has recently had 
most distressing accident when 

shing for salmon on a local river. 

* Vhile she was casting a long line on 
lay the fly whipped downwards on 
‘ust and pierced one of her eyeballs, 
riving in with great force well beyond 
[he most painful part of the unhappy 
» was the walk back up the river’s 


1 Wil 
1 sud 
he hi 
he be 


yccur 
yank ie car and the long drive afterwards 
in sec ch of a surgeon to extract the hook 
ind, . icidentally, the anxious wait while the 
vounc. wis healing before it could be decided 
{ythe'e was any sight left in the damaged eye. 
Most salmon-fishers during their fishing 
ives liay. experienced narrow squeaks on those 
yecasions when an obstruction or an unexpected 
gust «| wind has driven the fly downwards, 


and once, when rowing home in the evening on 
a big Irish lough, I picked up in response to a 
signal of distress another angler who had the 
ook of his fly right through his upper lip. 
fhis, of course, was a mere fleabite compared 
vith an accident to an eye, but nevertheless 
ny chance acquaintance had a very bad time, 
s the only doctor in the village, when located, 
vas almost too drunk to stand, and far too 
irunk to carry out a delicate operation like the 
xtraction of a hook with any skill. 


* * 
* 


ISHERMEN are always credited with 

telling very strange stories. The strangest 
I know concerns a human bait, but I do not 
‘ouch for its truth, as it was related to me by 
an Arab boatman, who was one of the most 
fluent and convincing liars on the Arabian 
coast. We were fishing for barracouta in the 
Gulf of Akaba and I was endeavouring to find 
out if there were any big man-eating sharks in 
the land-locked stretch of water. 

“There was one very big shark, ya Bey,” 
he said, looking at me with earnest brown eyes. 
“ He used to come up here on muroor (inspection) 
every three months and then go back to the 
Red Sea. One day when a dhow from Jeddah 
was lying in the harbour a man from the crew 
dived overboard for a swim. The shark seized 


im, bit off the lower part of his body and ate 







it. Wallahi, the captain of the dhow, was most 
annoyed, for the dead man was the best one 
he had in the crew, and also he was very fond 
of him. So he got the other half of the man out 
of th ‘er, baited a big hook with it, and 
Caug' the shark. El hamdulillah, there was 
been big shark here since.’’ 


* * 
* 


id stories of the impact of bulls on 
n so often that I hesitate to relate 
it would seem to be my fate to 
hing beat with the male of the 
s. Last week, just as the evening 


rise after a most uneventful day, the 
far cows into the water meadow after 
a 2y surged through the long rich 
om lons of red, white and black, the 
Bic 


f the herd making for the actual 
; ver, and, as this was the only part 
, ld in which I was interested, I was 
‘ der my position. 
- were rising so well that I dared 
yes off the water for a moment, 
- animal and I advanced up the 
“est. “ouldering each other backwards 
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A BRAZILIAN LANDSCAPE PAINTED 300 YEARS AGO BY FRANS POST. 


IT IS NOW IN 


THE LOUVRE. 


(See note ‘‘ The Canaletto of Brazil’’ on page 450) 


at every step like two peevish City men 
disputing a position in a bus queue. This 
continued for some 50 yards and, as I was 
giving away a lot of weight, I had the worst 
of every contact, my casting suffering in 
consequence, but I do not think my opponent 
miscued a single munch. Then suddenly I 
remembered a Dorset custom of running the 
bull with the cows on all occasions, and thought 
I had better locate his lordship in the herd 
before a situation developed. There were some 
thirty beasts in the field, but I could not detect 
him among them, and I had come to the 
conclusion that the bull must be an absentee 
that evening when a snort, which sounded like 
an apologetic cough, caused me to examine the 
animal against. whose solid withers I was 
leaning. 

In a recent article in CoUNTRY LIFE, Mr. 
Wentworth Day told us how Ted Allen, a 
genius of the Essex marshes, deals with an 
angry bull, and I made a mental note of the 
tactics to employ, but I regret to say I 
remembered the details only when it was too 
late and I was on the safe side of the hedge 
a hundred yarels away. 

* 


* 
* 


M* attention has been called by a 
correspondent to an oversight in my 
Notes of July 24 where I stated that less 
trouble was taken by farmers to exterminate 
rats when threshing was in progress than was 
the case formerly. Inadvertently, and in- 
correctly, I used the word ‘“‘to-day,’’ when I 
was thinking of the two decades between 1919 
and 1939, when everything was allowed to 
drift—farming in particular. I did not intend 
to refer to these actual war-times when the 
Ministry of Agriculture has taken the most 
effective steps to control the rat evacuation of 
ricks, so that not only are the refugees from the 
stack provided for, but those which ‘‘stay put”’ 
in the faggot foundations as well. Failure to 
comply with this war order is regarded as a 
serious offence, and recently three Lincolnshire 
farmers were fined £170 for neglecting to 
surround a barley stack with suitable fencing 
material while threshing was taking place. 

I do not know if there is any crank society 
which interests itself in the well-being of rats, 
but considering the amount of cloud-cuckoo 
talk there is at all times about most of the pests 
which plague the farmer, I should not be 
surprised to hear that something of this nature 
exists. If so, they might query the distance 
at which the rat barrier is to be erected round 
the stack. This is six feet only, and it might 
be argued that this is contrary to our sporting 
ideas, as it does not allow a rat a fair run 
for his money. 


The great majority of stacks are threshed 
so soon after the harvest to-day that the rats 





have usually little time in which to establish 
themselves within and do much damage. 


* * 
* 


FAR more serious plague at the present 

time is the sparrow, and in this part of 
the world not a_ cornfield escaped their 
attentions, with belts of empty ears around the 
hedgerows as proof of their depredations. The 
loss of corn in the stooks, too, will be very 
considerable. 

A local farmer who has suffered severely, 
and is still suffering, told me that the boys’ 
sparrow club in his area had been dissolved 
through pressure from one of the bird protection 
societies, but personally I have not heard of any 
of these bodies actively interfering in the 
destruction of sparrows and their nests. There 
is, of course, a small risk when eggs are collected 
by boys that other and useful birds suffer also, 
but as we all know, one cannot make omelettes 
without breaking eggs, and a properly managed 
club should be able to prevent this, as the 
sparrow’s egg is most distinctive. Moreover, 
the sparrow nests always in a thatched house 
or barn, or in some convenient hawthorn tree 
around the farmstead, where he is in a suitable 
position to raid the pig troughs and chicken runs 
when not engaged in destroying the harvest. 

The sparrow club is unfortunately only 
partially effective, as the damage to crops is 
not caused solely by the local farm sparrows, 
but also by the town and suburban birds which 
at this time of the year take their summer 
holidays in the cornfields, where there are no 
rationing difficulties, and no coupons and no 
points to worry them. 


* * 
* 


HE sparrow is a full 100 per cent. pest 

and, whether he is met with in a London 
suburb or an outlying farmstead, he should be 
destroyed, for all his deeds are evil, but because 
certain vociferous bird-lovers have seen at 
some period of their lives a sparrow with a 
caterpillar in his beak, they labour under the 
delusion that he pulls his weight and that his 
good work compensates for his rascality. If 
these fanatics could see, as I do every day, a 
cloud of sparrows creating havoc in the nation’s 
food supplies, while alongside are rows of 
winter greens reduced to skeletons by the 
larve of the cabbage white, they might revise 
their opinions as to whether the bird is vege- 
tarian in its tastes or carnivorous. My experience 
of the sparrow, spread over 50 years in this 
land and abroad, is that he will never do the 
human race a good turn if there is the slightest 
chance of a bad one. In my garden in Egypt, 
when there was nothing left for them to do in 
the vegetable garden owing to their depredations 
they would deliberately tear the canna flowers 
to shreds in the morning and spend the afternoon 
raiding the beehives. 
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RISE AND FALL OF COUNTRY BANK 


COUNTRY 


LIiFE—SEPTEMBER . 4, 


By A. R. CHORLTON 


MONG the picturesque and_ special 
features of country and _ provincial 
life which have passed away, in all 
probability never to be revived, was 

the country bank in the market towns. It was 

only, however, in the years following the last 
war that the long series of mergers and incor- 
porations of these private enterprises by the 

Big Five came to an end. 

The heyday of the country bank can be 
set in the hundred years between 1770 and 
1870; for the main part of this period they 
occupied a definite and accepted place in the 
currency system and performed an indispensable 
function. To the Provinces, London, the seat 
of trade, was a world apart. The country estate 
and the sleepy market town were largely self- 
contained. The manufacturer, anxious to 
profit from boom conditions, needed the 
services of a banker to advance him the neces- 
sary capital and discount his bills. The squire, 
the tradesman and the farmer needed someone 
to hold his spare cash. 

Usually the beginnings of a country bank 
were in the counting-house or back room of 
some prosperous tradesman who was willing 
and enterprising enough to oblige his customers 
by performing banking functions. But it was 


not long before the operations of banking 
outweighed those of local trade, and the grocer 
or miller became banker pure and simple. 
Millers, indeed, frequently became bankers, and 
Hudson, the railway king, started his career as 





DAVID JONES’S BANK PREMISES AT LLANDOVERY, 
CARMARTHENSHIRE—NOW LLOYDS BANK 





A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY BANK OF THE PRESENT DAY— 
AT ODIHAM, HAMPSHIRE 


a draper. Country bankers, merchants origin- 
ally, like Mortlock at Cambridge, and Hulkes 
of Rochester, sat in the House of Commons. 
Thomas Gillett, founder of what became the 
Banbury and Oxford Bank, was a_ plush 
manufacturer. Fletcher and Parsons, of the 
Old Oxford Bank, started business as mercers. 
Pease, who established a private bank at Hull, 
was in business as a linseed crusher. 

Legislation favoured the individual or a 
small group of persons conducting a banking 
enterprise, for the Bank of England Act of 
1708 prevented any other bank with more than 
six partners from issuing bank notes. 

At the same time, anyone was free to set 
up as a private banker. The fundamental 
insecurity of a monetary system broadly based 
on private enterprise of this kind can readily 
be seen. Consequently the periodic scares w!1ch 
ran through the country for one reason or 
another—for instance, the Gordon Riots and 
the Peterloo Massacre—in the latter half 
of the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century before the Acts of 1826 
and 1833, resulted in many failures. Out would 
come the sign, ‘Messrs. X deeply regret the 
necessity of suspending their payments,’’ and 
once more a minor host of depositors would be 
faced with ruin. 

The science of banking was in its infancy. 
It was a period of experiment and therefore of 
failure. There was an absence of established 
rule and practice to guide the individual 

banker. 
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THE OLD BANK AT GLOUCESTER he b 
The proprietor lived in the upper storeys | 
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At the same time, there was every encouragement ty 


speculate beyond the scope of their realisable assets. Gold 


backing was limited, 
and the mines of Australia had not yet yielded their treasures! 
The banker was the actual possessor of the funds forming the 
capital of the enterprise. 
coin would far from cover the notes which he had out on issue. 
An article in the Edinburgh Review stated that the not 
circulation of the country banks in 1820 was about £20,000,000 
In the long, quiet years of prosperity that was all veryfiiea™® 
well. Their customers knew and trusted the country banker, HA 
and the banker in turn knew his customers. 
rumour of trouble spread through the Provinces like a matcl 
set to dry tinder, a rush of depositors claiming the tangible 
security of gold was let loose. 
which the country banker had to have recourse. - 
There is a picture of this in John Halifax, Gentleman. 


since the Comstock lode in California 


In all probability his stock of gold 





But when a 


Many were the expedients to 















There is a run on the Tewkesbury Bank. A clerk is sent off . 
post haste for funds, while the partners adopt every artifice to 
soothe the anxieties of the crowd against his return. Can they} 
hold out? The press grows larger. They do and the day isi | 
saved. i 
Many were not so fortunate. Black Fridays were constantly F 
occurring. In 1793 nearly 100 banks stopped payment; in 1825 i 
63. But the dangers of the system had at last been discerned. 
The Act of 1826 sounded the death-knell of the small country 
bank in its original form and the golden age of the private 
banker was drawing to a close. TH 
In 1797 there were 353 banks. In January, 1811, the 
number had increased to 649 and in 1815 to 700. Adam 
Smith considered the number excessive, and it probably was. fetr 
Unbridled competition was the order of the day, in whic ts h 


banker and industrialist marched hand in hand, instead of 
the former exerting salutary control over the rashness andj 
hotheadedness of the latter. 

These private banks were conducted on the higlily indi 
vidual lines which characterised the majority of e1 
during this period. By 
individual the business flourished or declined. 
between banker and client partook of the nature ¢. famil) 
solicitor and friend. The banker had an intimate k 
of his customer, and the latter felt that here was a 
whom he could turn in time of trouble—very different 
official atmosphere, the grilled partitions and the glazi 
branch bank to-day. . 
passing a shrewd, kindly, courteous man of business. 

Many of these bankers understandably acquired 0sitiOl' Wer, 
of influence in their localities. 
Provinces was largely in their hands. 
to make themselves obliging to the older county s 


They set up as squires, purchased horses and rode t« 
they could be numbered in the field with the Duke of 
and Sir Bellingham Graham. Their position of influe: 
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timely loans and advances, and with the accumulated >rofit “HiThe, 
their industrial speculations they purchased country 3eats "Mts ; 
engaged an architect to construct a mansion on the _ bebalilesta) 
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‘E WITH THE IMPRINT OF A SHEEP ISSUED 
IN 1813 AT ABERYSTWYTH 


» £1 notes were printed with a sheep; lambs appeared on 


10s. notes 


ptable where they might otherwise have been considered 
although it is evident that some were viewed in this light. 
1 Rural Rides for November 23, 1821, records: “‘Hard by 
1 is a pretty park and house belonging to Squire Portal, the 
‘r, The country people who seldom want for sarcastic shrewd- 
‘Rag Hall.’” ‘“‘ The squires of Change Alley’’ were descending 
untry from their fastnesses in Lombard Street at the same time. 
uly, however, they acquired a settled position and began, as 
sure, to embark on the long years of active and fruitful 
on in the management and direction of county affairs through 
and the council chamber which has continued to this day. 
usideration of the note issue of these banks, two points engage 
ntion. The Bank of England confined its activities to the 





THE WEST SURREY BANK AT FARNHAM, ABOUT 1860 


Note the lamp-standard surmounted by a crown 


letropolitan area, within which the sole control of the note issue was in 
ts hands. Although the Bank’s notes circulated in the Provinces, it 


pas those of the country banks outside a 65-mile radius from London 
Rhat con 
hat pay 
ounti 
vithon 
hat it 


tituted the principal medium of exchange. The second is 
cr was not legal tender until after the Act of 1833. The 
cople regarded the Bank of England as a remote institution, 
the personal quality of the country bank in the locality, so 

‘t surprising to see that Bank of England notes were held in 


poor regard by them, or even refused because of their unfamiliarity. 
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plin, a student of banking at the time, states that none in 
unties would take Bank of England notes if he could help it. 
te circulation of the country bank expanded in relation to 
s view of its stability and sound management. Areas of 
vere in no way defined. Each banker was virtually in 
with his neighbour. 
te established in the interests of a particular trade. There 
et up by the Welsh cattle traders at the end of the 
ntury. David Jones formed the Bank of the Black Ox, 
m the ox-head on its notes, at Llandovery in 1799. It 
1 separate existence until absorbed by Lloyds in 1909. 
> Bank of the Black Sheep at Aberystwyth, each sheep on 
: representing £1, each lamb 10s. There were the banks 
‘ound Manchester to assist the development proposals of 
rchants. 
> were, of course, far simpler in character than those of 







By courtesy of Lloyds Bank 
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A CARICATURE BANK-NOTE BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
WITH SIGNATURE J. KETCH 


The representation of hangings refers to the executions of 
note forgers 


to-day. The general style was somewhat akin to the £5 note both 
in respect of printing and paper. The denominations were various. By 
an Act of 1775 the lowest denomination was set at £1. After 1808 all 
note-issuing banks had to obtain a licence for the purpose. Prior to 
1775 such notes as circulated were in the main of high denomination : 
£40 was not unusual. With the expansion of trade towards the end of 
the century and the existence of the pound note, the country was 
flooded with paper. There was a good deal of forgery, which continued 
until, by the Act of 1826, the lowest denomination was raised to £5. 
Cobbett records coming across a note for 7s. in 1813, and Henty, 
Henty and Hopkins, of the Worthing Bank, were issuing a £2 note 
in the 1820’s. In 1829 an £8 note was circulating from Carmarthen. 

Jones Loyd, the banker, in a pamphlet on the currency system, 
advocated the introduction of the 30s. note since it would favour a 
more widespread circulation of gold in order to meet the demands for 
change. At the back of the suggestion was the alarm with which men 
of sober judgment viewed the condition of banking. By the efforts and 
encouragement of Cobbett’s ‘‘country rag merchants,”’ it had become a 
dangerously speculative business in which a huge fiduciary circulation 
rested upon a cash reserve of small dimensions. At the same time the 
public hangings outside Newgate of many women as well as men, 
convicted as confederates in forgery, and the accompanying harrowing 
scenes aroused the humanitarian instincts of the populace, and, led by 
Cruikshank, the illustrator of Dickens, they were clamouring for 
reform. Matters were heading for a climax. The disasters of 1825 
provided the call to action. 
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THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK AT SHREWSBURY 
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BADGERS AT HOME 


THE MATING SEASON CONTROVERSY: AN EXPERIENCE THAT IS PROBABLY UNIQup 


HE evening of August 13, 1942, was 
dull, dark, damp and warm, with 
little breeze to stir the muggy air. 
Spots of rain fell gently from the 
overcast sky and it was already getting dusk 
as I walked under the lea of the wood known 
as the Colliers Works—a map of 1639 shows it 
as open ground, pocked with pits, and exhibits 
the same name—‘‘Ye Colliers Works’’—but 
only faint traces can now be found of the 
“‘works’’—and thence across two meadows to 
Caughley. 
Under the trees of this 400-acre wood the 
light was definitely fading. It was gloomy, 


indeed eerie under the oaks, wych elms and 
ashes, and the path that dropped steeply down 
the near side of the central valley, a valley 
so precipitous that ravine is a more descriptive 
word, was but a vague avenue between the tall 
tree trunks. 

A damp silence brooded over the mysterious 





By FRANCES PITT 


though probably no quicker, to climb straight 
up the bank. Both undergrowth and trees were 
thinner here, so I faced the incline. With a 
good deal of puffing and sundry pauses to “look 
at the view,’ I climbed upwards. It was not 
so gloomy here, and one could see fairly well 
under the trees, though now—it was 8.50 p.m. 
B.S.T.—the light was definitely beginning to fail. 

Up and up, sometimes slipping on the hard 
dry bank, zig-zagging to try to avoid almost 
precipitous places, and still up and up. Oh! 
it was hot! The damp steamy atmosphere, 
the absence of any breeze, plus the gradient, 
made it a stiff ascent. Even the spaniel panted 
and sat down whenever he got the opportunity. 

I looked up to see how much further we 
must climb, and nearly fell backwards down the 
slope in astonishment, for just above and 
looking down upon us was a badger! We 
stared and the badger stared and not one of us 
moved. It was a nearly full-grown young one 





Arthur Brook 


MALE AND FEMALE BADGERS CAUGHT BY THE FLASHLIGHT 


depths before me, and the spaniel puppy who 
had disliked the expedition from the start, drew 
so close to my heels that his nose touched my 
legs at every step. With tail drooping, with a 
timid and dejected air, he followed me as I 
went on down the increasingly steep path. 


The stillness was broken by the hooting 
of an owl from somewhere ahead and below 
us. The ‘‘too-hoo-00-000!”. rang out with 
startling clearness and vigour. The puppy 
pressed still closer to my heels. 


Down, down and down we went. The path 
had now turned sharp to the left and had 
become a “‘fly walk’’ along the side of the steep 
bank. Ferns, giant campanulas, hazel bushes 
and other growths prevented any view of the 
stream that gurgled below. In a few minutes 
we were at the brook side. Owing to recent 
dry weather there was but little water in it, 
a shallow current murmuring between liverwort- 
covered stones, broadening into small pools, 
and running on through a tunnel of bushes and 
greenery. The young spaniel and I stepped 
across without difficulty, to face an incline as 
acute as that we had just descended. My 
destination was at the top of the bank. A path, 
of sorts, took a devious route to the point I 
wished to reach, but it would be much shorter, 


and its white-striped face was conspicuous 
against a bank of green nettles. 

My purpose in coming to Caughley was to 
visit the ancient badger sett, occupied by 
“brock,’’ to use the old Saxon name for the 
animal scientists’ term Meles meles, for unknown 
generations of badgers. My acquaintance with 
this sett is a lengthy one dating back nearly 
40 years, to a time when a fox was run to ground 
in it and the M.F.H. in deference to local wishes 
tried to get him out. Many men dug for the 
rest of the day, the day following and the next 
day, but all they did was to uncover tunnels 
that ran far through a layer of sand, tunnels 
that formed an underground labyrinth and to 
which there seemed no end. Terriers vanished 
down this passage and that, they were heard 
barking in the faint distance, or were lost to 
sound, they returned after long hours under- 
ground, weary and bearing signs of strenuous 
fighting, but no fox nor any badger was got 
out and after digging two immense trenches, 
the men abandoned the task. 


As badgers have continued to occupy the 
sett, to dig in the sand and extend the tunnels, 
the owners alone can say what its ramifications 
may now be—all we can remark is that the 
passages must run a long way into the bank. 


The badger cub stared at the two of , 
and we two stared back. It appeared mo, 
inquisitive and surprised than frignten d, A fte; 
what seemed an age, the cub turnec 


aroun 

Something moved behind it. Ther “ay 
second badger there. 
I had on rubber-soled shoes and c juld ste 
quietly, so a step at a time I move up the 
bank to where I should be almost 0 | a |eye 
with the badgers and would be ab : to se 
better. Cub number one had run bac: along 


5 4 


well-defined path to a fallen tree, whe ¢ it wa; 


met by two more. Beyond I could di: :ern ty, 
other white-striped faces. The place - :as aliy, 
with badgers! It was now just 9p... (ST. 
These last looked very big. 

At this moment the first cub cam: trotting 
back, right up to me and the spani | pupp 
(whom I had forgotten), at which t! 2 young 
dog sprang forward. Headlong dowr the hil 
went the badger and after it the spé tiel, but 
I had a long stick in my hand and cz ight th 


puppy a sharp rap. He yelped, anc. with g 
reproachful look came back to my hee s, 


THEY LINED UP AND STARED 


The badgers were gone—for goo, said 
to myself, for there are few creatuies mor4 
nervous and timid than ‘“‘brock.’’ It wa 
extraordinary to have found them out so early 
As a rule they do not emerge until it is reall 
dark. I thought I might as well have a lool 
round and then go home while there wa 
sufficient light to see where I was going. Bu 
just as I was about to step forward, I saw th 
cub that had been chased returning and th 
other three coming towards me from th 
direction of the sett. By the fallen tree, abou 
4 yards away, they lined up and stared at us 
I kept still, they kept still, then I saw the tai 
of the nearest cub fluff out, and in a momen 
the cub gave a grunt and bolted. They all ran 
but in a few moments they were back again 
Never had I seen badgers so innocent and 
unafraid. 

As I remained immovable’ they began t 
lose interest in me and turned to one another 
a ‘‘king of the castle’ game on the fallen tre¢ 
developing. They romped madly and roughly 
often tumbling one and another over. Shar 
sounds of protest were heard now and again. 

Behind the cubs, by the main entrance ti 
the sett, the two old badgers were again t 
be seen. Both were bigger and had the dome 
heads of old badgers, due to the strong develop 
ment of the sagittal crest which is a feature 0 
the skull of the adult. It is this pronounced 
bony ridge which enables the badger to taki 
any amount of punishment on the top of thé 
head, though in the region of the nose it 
vulnerable. The old male had a marked 
rounded head. I noticed with interest that hq 
was paying considerable attention to ti 
female. 


SPRING OR AUTUMN MATING? 


Naturalists have long disputed as to whe! 
the badger mates and the time the female goe 
with young. Some have asserted thai it mate 


in the spring and that gestation is upwar' 
of nine or more months, others have id tha 
it courts in September and October, which, @ 
the young are born in March or } ebruaty 
gives a period of five or six months I hav 
always believed that the last-named is appro! 
mately correct, basing my opinion on ‘he well 
shrieks with which badgers so often -end thf 
autumn nights, shrieks that I believ: to be it 
love song. 

There is not, so far as I can scertall 
any positive evidence whatever. Bz ‘get cub 
have been born in captivity fro parent 
mated in the wild, sometimes after intervé! 
so long as to suggest there may occas mally bf 
suspension of gestation such as is norma 
feature in the case of the roe deer, b t I ha" 
failed to find any record of anyone aywhel 
or at any time observing the cour hip an 
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nairing of the badger, hence I viewed the antics 
of this couple, who seemed engrossed with one 
anot 


throu 


cr, with keenest interest. 
‘ne four young ones continued to romp 
They certainly knew of the presence 
log and me, but had ceased to regard us. 


ily they dispersed, going off separately » 


» undergrowth to scratch, scrape and 
pout. I moved quietly forward until 
2 yards—yes, I do mean 6 ft., and as I 
ustomed to estimate short distances 
etting the focusing scale of a hand 

this guess should be fairly accurate— 
wo badgers, now exceedingly intent on 
wn affairs and actually mating under 
y nose. . 


BOLTED UNDERGROUND 
vatched them for several minutes, until 


arted, looked up, saw me and with 


_ grunts bolted underground. 


vas now practically dark and the thought 
- no means easy walk home made me 
vay. As I retreated, I could hear the 
isy around and I left without disturbing 


thaps they saw me go, but I could not 

m, for it was now, despite the fact my 

id got used to peering into the gloom, 

case of feeling your way than seeing it. 

te knowledge of the way was useful, even 

s not knowledge._to equal that of a local 

ant who boasted: “Find my way 
‘+; Caughley? Lor, bless you, drunk or 

-, | knows every unti-tump !” 

.ud now for a postscript. On August 16, 
‘ght, light evening again found me heading 
the Caughley Woods, but this time with 
intention of arriving earlier and while it 





was still daylight. It was indeed quite bright 
when at 8p.m. (S.T.) I arrived at the sett. 
Everything was quiet, save for a jay that 
warned the woodland of my presence, and there 
was no sign of the badgers, except the well- 
trodden paths and bare playground adjoining 
the sett. 


How the cubs had romped about! The 
ground was polished by their activities. After 
a careful survey I sat down on a bank, 
which was really the time-worn edge of the 
trench dug in the big dig of which I have told, 
and settled myself to await events—as well, 
that is, as the gnats, mosquitoes and other insects 
would allow. 


At 8.15 came the first event: out stepped 
the biggest of the four cubs, looked around, 
sniffed the air, sat down as a person would in 
an armchair, and with hind legs outstretched 
before it, licked and cleaned its under-parts, 
sometimes flourishing its hind legs in the air 
in the quaintest fashion. Another cub came out 
and joined it. They sat up together like a 
couple of stout old gentlemen. Then they both 
scratched industriously. 


A MOCK COMBAT 


Badger number’ one vanished into the 
thicket, but number two went on with its 
beauty treatment. The other two cubs must 
have emerged from some hole out of my view, 
for suddenly I realised all four were abroad, 
the second having returned from nosing around 
in the nettle-bed. Two had a mock combat, 
during which they made feints at one another 
and danced delightfully, being quicker and 
lighter in their actions than might be expected 
of big heavy animals. 

It was yet broad daylight, and now the 
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old lady came forth. Two of the cubs ran to 
her as she sat before the earth, and played 
about as big puppies might about a bitch. 
She did not pay them much heed, but sniffed 
the air and turned her head in my direction. 
Her actions showed she had some doubt, but 
the cubs were without any suspicion. Two 
came running along a path towards me. It 
was only when they were within a few feet 
that they stopped short, stared, swung round 
and with nervous grunts raced home again. 


FEARLESSNESS 


All went to ground, but soon the biggest 
cub was out again, the smallest following him, 
and even: the mother must come and have 
another look. The old boar did not appear 
until it was getting dusk, when he trotted off 
past me and away into the wood. The rest 
of the family went down the bank, and then all 
was quiet about the earth. Although they 
must have known of my presence, they did not 
let it hinder them, and I was again amazed at 
the fearlessness of this badger family. As a 
rule, a mere hint of a human being is enough to 
send a badger far underground, but these were 
different, though on this second visit the old 
ones had not the distraction of private affairs 
which had certainly helped the first time. 

The badgers had gone off exploring, night 
was falling fast, and once more I had to find 
my way home across the deep ravine and out 
into the fields beyond, where cattle and sheep 
grazed and their odours drifted across the dew- 
soaked turf. It was just 10 p.m. as I looked 
back at the dark mass of the woodland where a 
party of happy badgers were roaming at will, 
badgers who had given me the proud privilege 
of witnessing what I believe has never been seen 
by a naturalist before. 


MARVELS OF MIST 


HETHER a man is a true lover of 
mountains or not may be judged 
largely by his attitude towards 
“‘visibility.’’ Those who laboriously 


attain peaks primarily for the sake of the view 
are suspect; they do not frequent hills for the 
tight indefinable mixture of reasons that send 
thither the real devotee. 


In ‘“‘good’”’ weather, which means, popu- 
’, picnic conditions, certain fascinating 


branches of mountaineering craft are not called 


play; the indulgent heights humour their 


visitor, which by no means implies the same 
thing as treating him like a familiar friend. 
While the mountaineer can appreciate the 
kindness of sunshine, warmth and gentle breezes 
as deeply as anybody else, he would feel cheated 


were always extended to his expeditions. 


As to a distant prospect from his chosen summit, 


iccepts that as a sort of bonus, but the 


dividends upon which he counts do not depend 
on any particular atmospheric conditions. 


tlow infinitely poorer would be the retro- 
t of the veteran climber were it robbed, for 
ince, of its days amid the clouds, when his 


world was reduced to a surrounding area of a 


yards, and his attention could concentrate 
n not concerned with checking his route 
rienting himself !—on the beauty of rocks, 
tiny mountain flowers, mosses, lichens, 


ally at his feet, and on the eerie behaviour 


stey drifting wreaths through which he 
nis way. 
tramp all day in cold rain is certainly 
to modify the most exalted enthusiasm, 
outdoor man knows that few days in 
ite are wet without a break. Many a 
dawn and drenching noon prove grey 
ions to the most brilliant evenings, 
n when the clouds will stubbornly 
ter the rain, there are generally inter- 
often those intervals are memorable 
3e effects never witnessed in the valley 
hanging spirals of mist where eddies 
in strata of it, lying horizontal at varie 
s along the sombreness of a great dark 
2 awe-inspiring outbreak of a black fang 
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of rock, magnified to vastness, through a cloud 
whose tatters drift from it as the water pours 
from a sea-crag when a great breaker withdraws. 

The light, lifting mist of the kind of morn- 
ing that develops into a cloudless radiant day 
can produce some almost magical spectacles for 
anyone among or above it; he may even be 
lucky enough to see that remarkable spectacle 
the so-called ‘‘ Brocken Spectre.’’ That fortune 
was mine one July morning when I had started 
early from Taynuilt, to do the ridge-walk 
over the Argyllshire massif of Cruachan to 
Dalmally—surely as fine a high-level ramble 
as there is in Britain ! 


Nearing the first peak, I turned aside to 
look down from the cliff-top into Glen Etive. 
A gauzy blue mist was drifting below me; the 
sun, behind, was not yet high, and there I found 
myself staring at the Brocken Spectre—my 
own shadow, phantom-faint on the moving 
veil of vapour, surrounded by a complete circle 
of rainbow colours. My camera was in my 
pocket, but I never thought of using it, and, if 
I had, the result would of course have been a 
maddening disappointment. When, some time 
after that experience, I read Dr. E. A. Baker’s 
With Rope and Rucksack in the Scottish High- 
lands, ¥ found it deeply interesting to note that 
he had seen the ‘“‘spectre’’ from that -same 
standpoint above Glen Etive. 

(You may see the Brocken Spectre of your 
own aeroplane when flying among-clouds, but 
sky-scenery from the airman’s point of view is 
quite a separate subject.) : 

On another occasion, on an autumn after- 
noon this time, I left Glasgow in a mist so dense 
that one side of the street was invisible from 
the other, and, taking a "bus that nosed its 
way cautiously to Strathblane, I left the valley 
and made up the slopes of the Campsie Hills. 

I had not ascended 300ft. before the mist 
around was transfused with sunshine; a few 
steps more and the higher braes were vaguely 
visible, and there before me was my shadow, 
vertical on the mist, moving as I moved, under 
a ghostly white arch. Turning round soon after 


that, I saw the whole valley, mile after mile, 
as a level white plain, the heights emerging from 
it like islands above a strange wan inundation. 
For hours thereafter I walked in _ brilliant 
sunshine, and in the evening descended to find 
myself again below mist-level, conscious, even 
as I marvelled at the effects that car head-lights 
could produce under those conditions, that the 
clear air was not far above my head, and that 
the stars were dimly illuminating the pale 
surface of the vapour-ocean beneath which I 
walked towards the half-blinded city with its 
fog-blurred lights. 


The moon, if really bright and full, is a 
great wonder-worker with mist, but opportuni- 
ties to witness her necromantic powers are, for 
a variety of reasons, rare. Still, I have been 
lucky enough to see, at midnight among the 
Pentlands, what I suppose might be called a 
‘‘mist-bow.’’ This was no great arch like a lunar 
rainbow, but one that looked small and near, a 
dimly-white curve built of summer-night haze 
and silver moonlight. 


So much for one or two of the wonders 
offered by mist to the eye; what of that strange, 
rare, audible phenomenon known as Fog Cannon 
or Barisal Guns? (The latter name is taken from 
that of a coast town of the Sunderbunds, off 
which a certain sea-captain once heard the noises 
and reported it as gunfire.) It has been heard 
—though not, yet, by the writer!—on Ben 
Nevis; a dull elusive booming. To hear it you 
must be on the fringes of the mist, and the 
weather should be comparatively calm. 


No one who has seen the _ Brocken 
Spectre, or been startled by the fantastic 
monster that mist can make out of an 
ordinary sheep, or watched the ‘‘boil’’ of mist 
in a great grim corrie, can be incredulous as to 
the possibilities of mist for the production of 
the beautiful and the weird. As to picturing 
mist spectacles, they are quite beyond the 
capacities of either brush or lens. Only the inner 
eye can retain them, as only the solitude of the 
hills can produce the mood for their full 
appreciation. 
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BELLA COMES—BUT 


F all the animals we have possessed 

at Histley Hill, Bella is the star turn. 

She is a little, shaggy, ageless donkey ; 

and she still exists in the locality on 

loan to someone or other, for she passes from 

hand to hand with an innocent meekness which 
just hides her sickening guile. 

I never know whether she found her way 
to us by deliberate conspiracy or out of genuine 
neighbourly kindness. We laid ourselves open 
to receive a donkey by buying a little cart at 
a sale. We did not buy it expressly for a 
donkey, but because it was cheap and because 
we had ideas about needing a conveyance when 
the car was not available. We had all enjoyed 
donkeys at the seaside, we had all admired their 
stolid amiability, and we had esteemed them 
at second hand as a joke. To possess one was 
an idea bred in the spaciousness of Histley. 
After years in the town, there was room now 
for such fancies, for such treats for the children. 
We had no need to tie ourselves to necessities. 
Simultaneously with this generosity of the 
spirit, Mr. Love, the decorator, said: “An old 
moke’s never no trouble so long as it’s cared 
for. Why don’t you ask Bob about Bella?”’ 


* * * 


It was recognised, of course, that our 
garden help, Bob Stapley, should be our agent 
in all things: and Mr. Love had no desire to 
usurp another’s function. Bob in his turn said : 
“T hear you was asking about Bella?”’ 

“‘We were wondering about a donkey. 
Just for carting things and perhaps shopping 
and for the children.’’ You observe that we 
quickly rationalised the ambitious fancy. 

“Bella’s the very thing. I’ll go and ask 
about her in my dinner hour.”’ 

“Don’t let us in for a big expense, Bob. 
We hadn't really budgeted for a donkey; and 
we'd better not commit ourselves without 
thinking it over again.’’ This was said, I suppose 
because of childish memories of R. L. Stevenson 
having to make a goad for the animal in 
Travels With A Donkey. 

“Never fear,’’ said Bob. ‘‘That won’t 
cost you nothing. I’ll just ask about the old 
moke. That’s all I'll do. You can be sure I 
won’t run you in for anything.”’ 

After his dinner he returned, nevertheless, 
with Bella daintily footing it at the end of a 
halter. He brought her into the gravel sweep 
because it was a formal occasion; and we stood 
around to admire her, proud and a little panic- 
stricken in the possession of a comparatively 
large animal. ‘‘She’s a good old gel,’’ said Bob, 
thumping the dust out of her coat with his 
hand. ‘‘She don’t bite and she don’t kick—not 
unless you was to provoke her. She’ll harness 
to a cart or she’ll take a saddle.”’ 

Bella looked at us with the humble dignity 
of a gentlewoman in reduced circumstances. 
““ What has she cost ?’’ we whispered anxiously. 

“Bella don’t cost nothing, do you, Bella ?”’ 
shouted Bob—JI thought tactlessly, for the 
sensitive little old thing shifted’ upon her feet. 
“They'll be glad to let you have Bella.’’ 

I was on the point of asking who “they”’ 
were, in order to thank them for this neighbourly 
act, when Bella, her halter swinging loose, 
trotted across the gravel and entered the house. 

“There now, she do always have a rare 
appetite for indoors,’’ said Bob as we hurried 
after her. 

*_ * * 


We found her standing in front of the oval 
gilt mirror in the dining-room, eating the 
ornamental crimson candles at its base. She 
ate swiftly and purposefully. ‘‘Now come out 
of that, old lady,’’ Bob said, and she immedi- 
ately walked round the table towards the front 
door again, the family giving way on all sides 
to let her pass. We said in our innocence: 
“It’s fortunate she is so obedient,’’ our words 
no doubt penetrating the subtle and tender 
asinine brain so widely underestimated by 
mankind. ‘She’s not a bad old gel, but of 
course she’ll need shoeing,’’ Bob said in final 
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judgment, and Bella, who I fear listened to 
everything, heard that too. 

Three miles to the north, in the town- 
ship of Callow, is the forge of Len Small, master 
farrier and knowing card. Len is a jocund 
figure at the height of his powers; not a giant by 
any means, but a neat, narrow man covered in 
muscle and adorned by superb moustaches, the 
pride of all Callow—the cards of Callow, that is. 

The community in Callow is entertained by 
two sets, the churchgoers and the cards. On 
Sundays each set enjoys itself prodigiously, the 
one with rich and sometimes rather arty 
vestments, the other with greyhounds, lurchers, 
ferrets, firearms and ale. Often the forces 
combine at fétes or flower shows and provide 
the whole gamut of entertainment from maypole 
dancing to shady games of chance. 


* * * 


Upon a June morning we harnessed Bella 
to the little cart and adjusted things so that 
the balance was just right when we sat upon 
the eminence of the wooden seat. George Love, 
who was mending the farm gate at the time, 
insisted upon taking the seat out and putting it 
back the other way round; and Bella unaccount- 
ably picked up a mouthful of George’s nails. 
I was brought up to horses as a boy, but I 
suppose I had forgotten about donkeys. It was 
quite ten o’clock when we started at a brisk 
walk. Everyone waved good-bye and we felt 
very proud to be driving the turn-out. One may 
feel magnificent ambling along, even when one 
appears most pathetic or ludicrous. Bella 
stopped at the bottom of the chase, as the farm 
drive is called, and took a snack from the side 
of the road. As I began to climb down, all 
blandishments having failed, she moved quickly 
forwardand I fell slowly backwards over the seat. 
Bella did not press her advantage but stepped 
out and covered a good mile toward Callow. 

We met an energetic lady upon an incline 
then, and Bella stopped. The lady was carry- 
ing a copy of the New Statesman and a map. 
“T want to pass by the Histley Ruins into 
Dunworthy,”’ she said. “‘Am I right?”’ 

We told her how right she was. 

“Tt seems a disgraceful way to treat a 
poor little donkey, if I may say so,’’ she 
remarked. ‘‘ In weather like this, too.”’ 

She strode to Bella’s side and patted her 
compassionately. Assaulted upon such un- 
expected grounds, we found it difficult to find 
cool words with which to reply. Bella, however, 
was quicker witted. She seized the lady’s copy 
of the New Statesman in her great yellow teeth. 
The lady snatched it back. We prodded Bella 
and moved forward with dignity. ‘‘Madam,”’ 
we said, ‘“‘please have some respect for the 
animal’s teeth.” 

This was a non sequitur, but it was the best 
we could do at the time. Afterwards we thought 
of splendid rebukes which brought in the 
jawbone of an ass, but by that time we were 
nearly in Callow, having been an hour and a 
half on the road. 


* * * 


, Bella stopped at the Saracen’s Head on 
the outskirts. We took the hint and went in 
for refreshment. When we came out our 
equipage was just visible projecting from the 
angle of a side wall. Bella was wedged between 
a swing door and brick wall beneath the word 
Gentlemen. Half-a-dozen Callow school children 
watched the humiliating scene which followed, 
and fell in behind us for the remainder of our 
journey to Len Small’s forge. 

‘So you brought Bella !”’ he exclaimed as 
the children formed up outside. ‘‘I’veshoed mules 
in the last war and zebras for a travelling circus, 
but Bella do take the cake, I can assure you.”’ 

“‘It will take a long time, then?”’ 

“It will take time, energy and the patience 


of Job. You wasn’t thinking of driving home * 


to your dinner, I hope?”’ 

We very soon entered The Grenadier with 
Len Small and heard his tale of the mules in 
Flanders, declined the offer of a half-bred 
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brindled greyhound, and accepted his hint 
upon the use of goose-grease externally for a 
cold on the chest. Then we returned to the forge 
and joined the-children to watch the struggle, 
Bella can cast a man off his balance, stp on 
his toes, bite him, and crush him against a wall, 
As a last resort she can kick. All these t 1ings 
we watched, while the children applaudec and 
one shoe was fixed with the help of a ¢ iper- 
annuated man specially sent for. Len £ mall, 
breathing hard but uncomplaining, advis d ys 
to go away and come back at tea-time. Ree ising 
that it would not do to stand all day in Callow 
High Street with the crowd of childre:., we 


agreed, and had to be fetched home by ca -, 


* * * 


After tea we called for Bella, and e1 tered 
into the triumph of Len Small at The Gren ier, 
We realised that we were greatly indebi d to 
him and the superannuated man, for ma ty of 
their friends—cards of Callow every  ne— 
mentioned that no other men in all East + nglia 
would have done what they had done. F » the 
time The Grenadier officially opened, the cor- 
pany had begun to sing, and the superann iated 
man obliged with a solo very like Villikivs and 
his Dinah, but coarser, which he had arnt 
during the Boer War. There was an evening 
mist among the pollards by the pipe organ 
factory of Callow when we drove Bella away, 
amid cheers, at an unpredictable trot. Our 
progress was timeless and stately between the 
warm hedges and the high cow-parsley. 

It was the only journey for which we 
employed Bella. Clearly a shopping excursion, 
either to village or town, would take a day. 
Catching or meeting a train with her was out 
of the question. Even the children found her 
slow to ride, for she stood quite still while they 
beat the dust of years from her shaggy coat. 

Her propensity for opening doors became 
serious. We kept her in the orchard, but she 
soon learned to open the gate into the garden— 
never neglecting to pull the washing off the 
clothes-line in passing. Next we found her in 
the kitchen eating a loaf of bread. The latch 
was easy for her to raise; and it became necessary 
to bolt the back doors day and night. 


* * * 


Finally she was discovered sitting in the 
drawing-room one wet summer day, gazing into 
the empty fireplace and thinking evil thoughts. 
Much space is required to shift a donkey. A 
seated donkey needs also ingenuity and tact. 
Bob would have said: ‘‘ Now come out of that, 
old lady,’’ and we said that and plenty more. 
We exhausted words. 

We smote Bella with the fire-tongs. 

Sedately she rose to her feet; and the loss 
of dignity was ours, not hers. She stepped back- 
ward one or two paces and pushed several of 
us against the piano; then she gently cropped 
the flowers in the vase, leaving the next move 
to us. After upsetting the lighter articles of 
furniture and pursuing her once round the 
dining-room table, we coaxed her out o! the 
house with bribes of lump sugar. She never 
returned, because she remained tied to « tree 
while Bob Stapley was found and told to take 
her away. 

“T thought you might find her a bi 
one for indoors,”’ he said. 

“But you never told us what she is 
like.”’ 

“T wouldn’t like to have done the, 


of a 


eally 


“-there’s no accounting for tastes; and yc 


dead set on having a donkey.”’ 

With these words he put a halter abc : 
head and led her away. How she is disp 
is a village mystery I have never des 
solve. A bill;came in from L. Small “To 


~‘donkey, 4s. 6d.’’ “Even with the expense 


‘triumph at The Grenadier, this was a rea< 
fee, arrived at, I was told, by calculat 
per shoe and 6d.. for the superannuatec 
Reckoning this cost, however, togethe 
candles, loaves and washing, Bella can 
said to have. paid her way. . 
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BOYHOOD DAYS IN A SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE 


VAS born in 1865, and brought up at 
festwood Lodge, Blythburgh, Suffolk, 
| .scupied by the Coopers for 70 years and 
_~ ice reputed the finest farm in Suffolk. 


In > ‘seventies the farmhouse was a 
m more self-contained and independent 
ul in it is at present, and although luxuries 
wi nknown, and unwanted, the farmer’s 
fa of that day had a most comfortable 
he I suppose that in no half-century have 
su anges taken place in domestic economy 
as ve seen in my time, not all for the good. 

en lavatories and bathrooms were non- 
ex «. The water supply was the old wood 
pu the even older open well, with buckets 
an ain, or, in some parts of Suffolk, the 
po There were tubs outside for soft water, 
bu cisterns, with taps or pumps as a rule, 
alt +h my grandfather had a cistern and 
ta talled in our “‘backus’’ about 100 years 
ag d there it is to-day as good as ever, with 
his me in big cast-iron letters. Hot-water 
sel was quite unknown, all water was carried 
up cans, and down when used, and bath 
wa vas heated in the copper. 


ist fireplaces were open, with hobs, and 
a » in the kitchen to hang the kettle on. 
A ky chimney often required a sheet-iron 
blc ver to make it draw. I have seen a full 
gr vn man go up our kitchen chimney to 
sw -p it. He would put two or three nightcaps 


ove his head, face and all, the first moderately 
cles 1, the others black with soot. We were told 
he ould drive a wagon and horses up our old 
chimneys. Copper flues wound round the 
copper and could not be swept, so they 


were blown out with a charge of gunpowder, 
screwed up in paper and put in the fire, 


and | have often fired a gun up a chimney 
and brought down an avalanche of soot. 
Brick floors were almost universal in 


kitchen and backus (backhouse) and the maids 
wore pattens when scrubbing down, or running 
about outside. Some had iron rings under the 
soles and their click-clack was a cheery sound. 
The cellar was an important feature, where the 
home-brewed beer, meat, salt pork and hams 
in pickle lived. Suffolk sweet pickle was made 
with 3lb. sugar, 3 1b. treacle, 6 Ib. salt, 2 oz. 
saltpetre, 1lb. bay salt, and 4 pints extra 
strong beer: this would pickle 50 ib. of meat, 
and keep a year. Hams were dry-salted first, 
put in the tub and rubbed with the pickle 
every day for a fortnight, then smoked over 
oak logs, sewn up in linen bags and hung up to 
the kitchen ceiling. 

Salt bacon, called flick, was plain-salted 
in a tub, held down by a pork stone in the 
brine. When cooked it was boiled first, then 
scored, and put in the oven for 15 minutes to 
make it crisp. Killing a pig into the house was 
a great event : in small houses joints would be 
sold in advance, piggy’s life being often pro- 
longed on that account. After the post mortem 
we would revel in pig’s pluck, sausages, roast 
loin with apple sauce, pork cheese, etc., not 


forgetting those tasty pork scraps from which 
the lard had been tried out. 

Volks half lived on dumplings in those days 
and the real Suffolk light dumpling was made 
thus: To 1 Ib, of flour add a heaped teaspoonful 
of baking powder, mix to a dough with cold 
water, stand in the warm for half an hour to 
rise n form the dumplings, and either boil 
for 20 minutes, or steam for 40, and as they 


come 


t prick each one with a fork and serve 
at ¢ 


, lest they turn heavy. Dumplings 


came '>fore roast meat, to take the edge off 
the ‘tite. The gravy to eat with them was 
mac: putting a cup of boiling water into the 
late] .n hour before dinner, dredging in some 
flour basting the meat every 10 minutes, 
then inutes before dinner, setting the pan 
ont of the stove to brown and thicken. 
Afte meat dumplings would be eaten with 
trea a sweet and were equally good. 

<tty was a very old Suffolk dish 
mad n whole wheat. It was first wetted 
pe 1 by the fire till soft and swollen, then 


oiled in milk, sweetened with sugar 
We never had 


and iy ured with cinnamon. 


By ERNEST R. COOPER 


it, but when my mother asked a Sunday 
scholar what God made on the second day of 
the Creation, she replied: ‘Please ma’am, 
He made some furmetty.”’ 

Baking was all done at home, once a week, 
in a brick oven heated by burning whin faggots 
inside. When hot the ashes were raked out, 
the floor swept and the things put in with a 
long-handled peel. It was an expert job, but 
the results beat the present iron ovens hollow : 
the shortcakes and rusks were a joy. Bread 
was made with yeast, saved from the brewing : 
the dough kneaded over night, then stood in a 
tub covered by a blanket in front of the kitchen 
fire to rise during the night. It would keep a 
week without going stale. 

Brewing was a great occasion heralded by 
the backus boy rocking the beer barrels outside, 
with hot water and a piece of chain inside to 
clean them. Then mash tub, cooler, hop basket, 
etc., being ready, and the big copper heated, 
for some mysterious reason the man came in 
the middle, of the night to mash, and in the 
morning we were offered sweet wort, which was 
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ABOUT 1870, WITH THE 


ago, before my time, they were made at home. 

The first lamps I remember’ were 
moderators, burning colza, with a spring inside 
which, wound up by a key, lifted the oil to a 
round wick, the surplus oil dripping back to 
the reservoir. It required winding every hour 
or so and very careful trimming, but gave a 
nice soft light. Paraffin lamps came about 1875, 
first single flat wicks, then duplex, finally 
circular, when the moderators went out of use. 

The dairy generally opened out of the 
kitchen, with brick floor and lattice windows. 
It had shelves to take the wide flat milk pans, 
brimming with cream-covered milk ; the cream 
was skimmed off with a brass dish full of holes, 
called a fleeter. There has been no proper 
cream since separators were invented, and 
butter is poor stuff to-day. Cheese-making was 
a great industry. We made two kinds—Won- 
mill, i.e., one meal, or one feeding of the cow, 
made with new unskimmed milk; and Filet, 
or Flat, cheese made from flat milk. The 
milk was curdled with rennet in a tub and 
left to stand, then the whey was drained off 


* 


COOPER HOUSEHOLD 


The house, home of the author’s family for a century, dates from Tudor times, but was 


Victorianised. 


a sickly beverage to my mind. When the beer 
had cooled outside it was tunned into the casks, 
yeast put in and it went down into the cellar 
to work, the yeast which frothed out being 
collected for baking, and then the bungs were 
knocked in. Once settled on the beer stool, a 
cask was never moved lest it should ‘‘rile’”’ the 
beer. Harvest ale could be very strong and the 
ordinary brew, laced with gin, was a full man’s 
drink, and would turn the most dismal pessimist 
into a temporary optimist. Ale hotted up ina 
cone-shaped muller was a grand drink on a 
cold night. A brewing licence then cost 6s. 
Washing day was a battle with a month’s 
accumulation, when the backus was all steam 
and commotion. An old servant generally 
rolled up to help, and the kitchen was regaled 
with a cupful of gin in the teapot, to counteract 
the steam and damp. I daresay it was judi- 
ciously watered, but even so when it began to 
work, as our Suffolk poet Bloomfield says : 
“By gom they fell a clacking.’’ Maids liked 
washing days; they heard the news, went 
abroad to hang out the linen, and babbled all 
day long to the click-clack of the pattens, and 
the cheery clinking of the box-irons. There 
being no hot cupboards, everthing had to be 
aired on linen-horses in front of the fire. 
Candles were in universal use, snuffers being 
used to cut off the snaast of the wick, and 
extinguishers to prevent a stink. Tallow dips 
were made by dipping the cotton wicks in hot 
tallow again and again until they were the right 
size, when they were tied in 1-lb. bunches, by 
the wicks and were known as 12’s, long 9’s, 
or short 12’s to the pound. The bundles were 
hung on nails and cut off as wanted; years 


Of the family group, the author, seen on a pony, is the sole survivor. 


and the curds put into moulds and pressed ; 
then the cheeses were stored in a dry room 
till wanted. 

In the attics apples and onions were stored, 
and eggs inside wooden hoops. Each week the 
hoop was pulled a few inches and every egg 
rolled over at once, which prevented the yolk 
sticking to the shell and turning rotten. 

Bedsteads were all wooden, four-posters 
or half testers, screwed together with long 
screws, turned by a special bed key. A small 
edition called a truckle bed could be pushed 
under another to serve in emergency. Everyone 
slept on feather beds, for spring mattresses 
were unknown and iron bedsteads only just 
coming in. 

The medicine chest was an institution. 
My mother physicked half our people and I 
recall grey powders, friar’s balsam, laudanum, 
senna, arnica and sal volatile; but, for the old 
folks, a sup of brandy for the men, or a drop of 
gin for the old girls’ ‘‘spuusms,’’ worked won- 
ders. Poultices—linseed and mustard or tallow 
plasters—were most efficacious and kept the 
doctor away. Besides looking after the sick and 
wounded, my mother played the organ at 
church for years, ran the clothing club, the coal 
club, the library, the Sunday school and its 
treat, also the hush-hush outfit known as “The 
Bag’’ for maternity cases, and undoubtedly 
shortened her own days by unsparing and de- 
voted service to those in need: May the 
thousands of farmers’ wives of my youth who 
applied themselves to their homes and children, 
their cooking,. hospitality and good works, 
all rest in the peace which passeth under- 
standing. 
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2—THE VIEW OF THE TOWER THROUGH THE OUTER GATEWAY 
The tower stood at the entrance to the quadrangle illustrated above 
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1.—* THE COURT IS PERFECT AND VERY BEAUTIFUL” (Horace Walpole, 1753) 
From Hasted’s History of Kent 


SISSINGHURST CASTLE, KENT—II 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 








The remnants of Sir John Baker’s great Tudor 
house became in 1930 the home of the Hon. 
Harold Nicolson, m.p.. and Mrs. Nicolson. 
The latter describes in this article the gradual 
restoration of what had survived destruction 


Horace Mann, with whom he was already in constant 
correspondence and who was the owner of Sissing- 
hurst at that date.) “Yesterday, after twenty 
mishaps, we got to Sissinghurst to dinner. You go 
through an arch of the stables to the house, the court 
of which is perfect and very beautiful. This has a 
good apartment and a fine gallery, a hundred and 
twenty feet by eighteen, which takes up one side ; 
the wainscot is pretty and entire; the ceiling vaulted, 
and painted in a light genteel grotesque. The whole 
is built for show, for the back of the house is nothing 
but lath and plaster.” This last observation is 
confirmed by a drawing by Frederick Grose (1731-91). 
The brickwork was evidently reserved for the parts 
that showed. 


Walpole’s day, and in fact the nonagenarian labourer 
employed in 1763 for the destruction of the house 
remembered finding pieces of the painted g:llery. 
One would give much to see a reconstruction of that 
“light genteel grotesque.’’ Some fragments of ; arved 
stonework have been found lying about c° dis- 
interred : slim fluted pilasters, an over-door sc: Ipted 
with a mask and scrolls, some stone balls and inials 
(Hasted’s picture is evidently correct as to d: tails), 
and a number of fireplace-surrounds which ha - been 
used to roof over a huge drain, deep and wide r0ugh 
for a man to crawl along. One of these su: punds 
has been restored to its proper use as a fire ice 0 
the Long Room (Fig. 4). 


the long front range of buildings, the slender ‘owé!, 
the garden walls, and two small separate _ 2usés. 
One of these, now known as the South ( 2ttage 
(Fig. 3), originally formed part of the cour d’h mew, 
east of the entrance court; the other, tradi onally 























and neglect 






T is sad to read what Horace Walpole wrote to 
Richard Bentley on Sunday, August 9, 1752. 
(It seems curious that he should not have 
addressed a letter on the same subject to Sir 























Thus the courtyard (Fig. 1) was still standing in 
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But of Baker’s mansion nothing rema_:s but 
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REMAINS OF THE GREAT INNER 
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4.—_THE LONG ROOM, IN THE NORTHERN HALF OF THE WEST FRONT 
Described by Horace Walpole as “the Stables,” so it remained till 1930 
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5.—_THE PRIEST’S HOUSE 


It lies north of the tower and contains the dining-room 


known as the Priest’s House (Fig. 5), must 
always have stood detached from the main 
building, and, remembering that St. John the 
Evangelist’s Chapel once occupied a site close 
at hand, may be presumed to have been the 
lodging of the Bakers’s chaplain. This sup- 
position is confirmed by an illuminated MS. 
of 1639, being a royal licence permitting the 
Sir John Baker of that day to have a chaplain 
for the chapel attached to his house. It 
includes an inventory of the ornaments in 
the chapel. 


In Hasted’s engraving the courtyard 
looks vast, and, even allowing for the forced 
perspective, each side must have measured 
at least 70 yards in length—the gallery noted 
by Walpole was 40 yards long, and may have 
occupied one of the sides. The buildings were 
relatively low, nowhere more than two 
storeys with attics above lit by dormers. In 
the middle of the farther side was a “ frontis- 
piece”’ of two superimposed orders of columns, 
more characteristic of Elizabethan or Jaco- 
bean architecture than of Henry VIII’s time. 
No doubt this opened into the hall, though 
the arrangement of the windows suggests that 
this was only of one-storey height, and not 
open to the roof as was still the custom in the 
mid-sixteenth century. The wings had each 
two doorways with porches, suggesting 
that they partly consisted of separate 
“lodgings.”” The existing fragment (Fig. 3) 
fitted in somewhere at the far right-hand 
corner of the court, though it may have 
projected eastwards beyond it. 


In general style, with its emphasised 
dormer windows, the building is similar to 
Sussex manor houses like Gravetye and Great 
Wigsell which are built in stone, and appears 
later than the gate-house. 


The tower, from Grimm’s eighteenth- 
century drawing, was evidently detached, 
though linked to the wings by walls. With 
one pointed arch and one, the inner, semi- 
circular, it might be said to stand between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, as it 
did between the outer stable court and the 
cour d’honneur. A date about 1540 is quite 
likely for it, though it must have been even 


then a rather “old-fashioned”’ feature, more 
characteristic of the early days of Henry VIII 
when the brick tower of Layer Marney was 
raised eight windows high and those of St. 
James’s Palace, Hampton Court, and Eton 
College were built, in a style reminiscent of 
the brick towers of Oxburgh, Tattershall and 
Faulkbourne, dating from the previous 
century. In Kent there is the brick tower of 
Lullingstone Castle, and there are at least 
three comparable Sussex towers : Bolebroke, 
which retains cupolas similar to those origin- 
ally surmounting the turrets here, and 
Cuckfield, assigned to James I’s reign, both 
of brick; and Old Buckhurst, which, dating 
from about 1580, occupied a similar position 
at the entrance to a court and, as here, is 


1942 


almost the only surviving part of a big 
quadrangle. 


It seems clear that a much older house 
once existed, dating from the twelfth century, 
when Sissinghurst was in the possession of the 
de Saxenherst and de Berham families. In 
the absence of records, we cannot tell for 
certain where this house stood, but it seems 
likely to have been in the present orchard, 
which is still bounded on two sides by 
a moat. Presumably Sir John Baker pul ed 
it down, or what remained of it, preferr ng 
to straddle his own residence over the hig ier 
ground. It was conjectured, however, by 
late Mr. A. R. Powys, architect to the Soci 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, t 
part of an older manor house might have b 
incorporated in Baker’s construction. 7hi 
is contained in the west range, and inclu 
the gable and recess on the right-hand : 
of the gateway (Fig. 7). According to 
Powys’s theory, Baker found this stanc 
and retained it, reproducing the gable 
recess on the left-hand side. It is undenic 
that a noticeable difference exists in 
brickwork of the two gables, and morec ’ 
a strip of moulding appears on the right-h 
side, which is absent on the left. Ther 
also a curious break in the wall to the right, 
which suggests that the older house (assuming 
Mr. Powys’s theory to be correct) stop ed 
there, and that the prolongation is Baker's 
addition. The recesses, by the way, puzzle 
all architects greatly. At first sight they look 
like old fireplaces, but as there are not and 
could not be corresponding flues and chim- 
neys, the idea can be dismissed. It seems 
more probable that they are merely a pleasant 
architectural feature. A little built-in brick 
seat and a shelf beside it suggest that the 
humbler inmates of the Castle might take 
their rest here of an evening in the warmth of 
the westering sun, with their mug of beer 
placed conveniently at hand. , 

There is some evidence to prove that 
the bricks for Baker’s building were made on 
the estate. Two large artificial depressions, 
now a lake, suggested where the clay might 
have been dug, and the chance discovery of 
much brick rubble and burnt clay in the soil 
of a wood only a few yards off corroborated 
the theory that the kiln had been near by. 

It has already been related in the first 


6.—A BEDROOM IN THE SOUTH COTTAGE 
The original fireplace was found in situ under layers of Victorian wall-paper 
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article that the greater portion of Baker’s 
Castle was wantonly pulled down in 1763. 
By 1930, when the present owners embarked 
on their work of redemption, even the sur- 
viving portions were in a very sorry state. 
sic) rooms as were habitable had been given 
- to farm labourers living in pitiable 
or; the archway was bricked up; the 
yard unsightly with ramshackle sheds, 
, and old cabbage stalks; there was 
ly a pane of glass in the place; broken 
rs banged mournfully; sections of wall 
sllapsed ; the roof sagged and threatened 
‘ein; the garden was a complete wilder- 
Still, it did seem strange that nobody, 
x the three years the place had been in 
arket, should have discerned its possi- 
s even in the midst of dereliction. True, 
a big thing to tackle, and it had to be 
d very gradually. Essential repairs 
first, with a few treats thrown in; thus, 
; a grand moment when the workmen 
aken off their legitimate job and begged 
sh down the thin brick curtain wall that 
| the archway : it fell outwards with a 
suddenly revealing the lovely view on 

‘ tower beyond (Fig. 2). 
hings came to light little by little. The 
ition of the garden and the agreeable 
eries made in the process will be related 
third article. For the moment we are 
rned only with the buildings proper. 
ower was in good repair structurally, 
very easy poking sufficed to open the 
ci. rming little heptagonal turret rooms which 
had been shut off from the central rooms— 
somebody at Sissinghurst had evidently had 
a passion for bricking everything up. Vic- 
torian grates were torn out, and Tudor 
fireplaces uncovered (Fig. 6). Thousands of 
the original bricks were found lying about and 
carefully assembled for the repair of fallen 
walis; also for the reconstruction of half- 
existent walls whose alignment was clearly 
marked. An unbelievable quantity of rubbish 


8.—A ROOM IN THE SOUTH COTTAGE 
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7.—PUZZLING TUDOR BRICKWORK 


A gable south of the gateway on the outer front of the west range 


dumps had to be cleared up. Glazing in the 
windows was gradually replaced; doors were 
supplied to gaping frames; sheds were taken 
down and carted away. All this took many 
years and had to be done slowly as finances 
permitted, but in spite of bursts of impatience 
it was really a more satisfactory method than 
doing everything at once, because one never 
knows a place until one has lived in it, 
when proportions and angles assume a 
different significance 
as they grow more 
familiar. 

Life at first was 
very much of a pic- 
nic. There was of 
course no light except 
candles and some re- 
calcitrant oil-lamps; 
there was no water 
either, except in 
buckets from the 
numerous wells. Even 
to-day, when these 
defects have been re- 
medied, it could not 
be claimed, even by 
a house-agent, that 
Sissinghurst was a 
very convenient resi- 
dence. Living in four 
separate bits of build- 
ing, a considerable 
distance apart, it may 
be delightful to cross 
moonlit quadrangles 
on a warm summer 
evening on one’s way 
to bed, but on snowy 
nights it is less agree- 
able. It is the penalty 
one has to pay for 
living in a_ house 
which, whatever else 
it may be, is not 
orthodox. 

On the _ other 
hand it may, I think, 
fairly be claimed that 
the spirit of the place 
is very strong at Sis- 
singhurst. This is 


proved by the fact that visitors nearly 
always say one of two things about it, 
sometimes both. One waits for the 
remark, and _ is_ seldom _ disappointed. 
The better-informed visitor says that 
it reminds him of manor houses _ in 
Normandy. The more instinctive visitor 
exclaims that it is like the castle of Sleeping 
Beauty. There is truth in both: the orchards 
and pink brick and rambling encampment 
with its outcrop of barns and granaries does 
somehow recall Normandy; the overgrown 
extravagance of the garden, the soaring 
tower, the quiet moat, the tumbling roses, 
the figs and vines, the remoteness, do some- 
how recall the quality of Perrault’s tale. 

But to return to the more practical 
account of the process of salvation. The 
tower and the two little separate houses were 
first made habitable, and last on the list 
came the long front range described by 
Horace Walpole as “the Stables.’’ They were 
still stables in 1930. Big cart-horses stamped 
in their stalls on a cobbled floor. It was all 
very Morland, and very different from the 
long library into which it has now been 
transformed (Fig. 4). The walls sweated into 
trickles of damp and salt, for the mortar had 
been most unaccountably and inconveniently 
mixed with sea-sand which is said never to 
dry out. There was no fireplace, and it was 
thus necessary to construct a chimney, but 
fortunately a public-house in the neighbour- 
ing village provided a synchronous example, 
and an equally fortunate discovery in the 
garden, as I have already said, supplied the 
necessary fireplace. A _timber-merchant’s 
yard yielded exactly the right quantity of 
broad oak planks for the flooring to replace 
the dung-trodden cobbles. Of noble propor- 
tions, some of these planks measure over 
2 ft. wide. Altogether, luck was on the side 
of the Long Room. 

“The redemption of Sissinghurst, so far 
as the present owners are concerned, is 
completed. Nothing remains to be done 
except to perfect the garden and to wait as 
patiently as possible for the planting scheme 
to mature. The garden, non-existent in 1930, 
is now an intrinsic part of such charm as the 
old Castle may possess, and will form the 
subject of a third and last article. 
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SOME RECENT SALES 
OF SILVER = Bye. ALFRED JONES 


NE indirect effect of the war may be 
the quantity of old silver that has had 
to be sold and that the preoccupations 
of the times have prevented being 

noticed to the extent that its importance and 
beauty would normally demand. In general, it 
has been predominantly the property of col- 
lectors, though the contents of at least one 
ancestral strong-room are included. Some idea 
of the values involved is given by the fact that 
sales of silver at Christie’s between June, 1941 
(when the firm moved from their historic 
premises in King Street, St. James’s, to Derby 
House, Stratford Place), and July of this year 
amounted to the impressive total of £135,855. 
A review of some of the principal items in these 
sales reveals many outstanding examples of the 
goldsmith’s and silversmith’s arts. 

In the sale of Mrs. Sydney Loder’s collection 
on August 13 were several choice pieces, 
beginning with a James I silver-gilt steeple 
cup and cover, with appropriate decoration 
of vines, a little unusual in having a simple 
baluster stem without the familiar brackets, 
dated 1604, which sold for £1,000. Previously 
it had been in Lord Montagu of Beaulieu’s 
possession (Fig. 2). Another steeple cup 
(1623) of a more common fashion fetched £800 
in the Viscount Rothermere sale. Mrs. Loder’s 
great Monteith bowl by Isaac Deighton (1697) 
was knocked down for just under £398, and 
another (1693), lighter in weight, by Benjamin 
Pyne, one of Pepys’s favourite goldsmiths, 
who flourished exceedingly between 1676 and 
1727 and was the maker of the Saltby gold race 
cup mentioned later, found a purchaser at £179. 
The work of the admirable Huguenot goldsmith 
and refugee from Metz, David Willaume, was 
represented bya pleasant inkstand, 1703 (£378). 
An excellent Scottish tankard by James 
Sympson of Edinburgh, 1700, sold for the good 
price of £376 15s., bringing the total for the 
day’s sale to over £8,200. 

In the reign of Charles I a form of silver 
tankard appeared for the first time in the history 
of this English drinking-vessel; it has a plain 
tapering body without base or foot, with a 
flat cover and an uncommon scrolled thumb- 


2.—STEEPLE CUP AND COVER, 
1604. Height 15 ins. 
(Mrs. Sydney Loder’s collection) 


1.—CUP OF MOTHER-O’-PEARL AND SILVER-GILT, 


SALT, 1613. Height 114 ins. 


1942 


1590. Height 8 ins. 


SALT, 1573. Height 9} ins. 


(George A. Lockett collection) 


piece. In a sale in November, 1941, a specimen 
dated 1633 and attributed to Benjamin Francis, 
realised the satisfactory sum of £460. Two more 
were in the George A. Lockett collection sold in 
April, 1942, dated 1632 and 1635, and were sold 
for the much higher figures of £620 and £520 
respectively (Fig. 5). A few only of this variety 
of tankard have survived to this day. The 
earliest is probably one of 1629 belonging to the 
Corporation of Kendal. Thomas Eden’s tankard 
of 1635, at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, is of this 
type, as are the very scarce pair of 1640 at 
Christ’s Hospital. Three early and historical 
race prizes were conspicuous features of the 
sale. The first was a plain punch bowl, the 
‘““Newcastle under Line’s Plate,’’ won by Lady 
Leg in 1718 and made by Seth Lofthouse in that 
year. It is illustrated in the catalogue. For this 


3.—JUG, BY PETER PETERSON, NORWICH. 


Cirea 1570. Height 10? ins. 
(Viscount Rothermere’s collection) 


the high figure of £580 was obtained. A second 
punch bowl, the Town Plate at Banbury in 
1720, from the workshop of Thomas Parr in the 
same year, sold for £330. 

English plate of solid gold, even as late as the 
reign of Queen Anne, is scarce. A delightful two- 
handled race cup, weighing 12 oz. 18 dwt., 
4% ins. high, engraved with a racehorse and 
jockey and inscribed “‘Saltby Plate,’’ realised 
£560 (Fig. 9). It was made in 1710 by Benjamin 
Pyne, one of Pepys’s goldsmiths already men- 
tioned, and had been previously in the collections 
of the Duchess of Montrose (died 1894) and of 
Mr. Myles B. Kennedy (1907). A sum of £540 
was paid for a great oblong salver by that 
estimable Anglo-F rench’goldsmith, Paul Crespin, 
1734. The Earl of Lichfield sent to the same 
sale some silver of Admiral Lord Anson. 


4.—THE DRAKE CUP. SW 
1571. Height 20} ins. 
(George A. Lockett collectic 
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VNKARD, 1635. 
Height 7} ins. 


Height 6} ins. 


+ sale of Viscount Rothermere’s collec- 
tiot December 3, 1941, aroused keen interest 
am the large gathering of collectors, and 
exc ‘, and indeed unexpectedly high, prices 
wel ptained. Many rarities, it should be 
mel ied, had been given by Lord Rothermere 
befi e his death to the Middle Temple. Some 
tan itis were keenly appreciated. One of 
Cha:'es I, 1638, with the rare spreading skirt, 
was sold for £360 (Fig.6). The price of £1,900 was 
obti.sned for a noble Charles II tankard of 1671, 
with, certain unusual features (such as a handle 
of German design), engraved with the arms of 
Knightley and previously in the collection of 
the Karl of Kilmorey, which is illustrated with 
many other rare things in the catalogue (Fig. 7). 
Two pieces of the Commonwealth period, when 
so little plate was wrought, were a fruit-basket 
and a fazza, both of 1656, sold for £560 and £520. 

Other rare lots were two Charles I 
tazze of the dates 1627 and 1639, for which the 
respective sums of £500 and £520 were paid. 
The second was described as by Thomas 
Maundy, better known as a maker of silver 
maces under the Commonwealth and Charles IT. 
A handsome pair of James II “‘ pilgrim bottles,’’ 
1686, went for £1,000. Two Monteith bowls in 
Mrs. Sydney Loder’s collection have been men- 
tioned before. Two more came from the Rother- 
mere collection, including one of 1709 wrought 
by Francis Garthorne, maker of the William 
and Mary maces in the Tower of London, which 
realised £360. A few specimens of silver by 
provincial goldsmiths attracted competition, 
the first of which was a unique Elizabethan jug 
by a skilful craftsman of Dutch antecedents at 
Norwich, one Peter Peterson, about 1570. For 
this £1,200 was paid (Fig. 3). Several Charles II 
porringers with covers were offered, and one 
of the year 1662 was sold for as much as £880. 
Paul de Lamerie’s work was represented by 
notable examples, namely, a George II inkstand, 


ARLES II TANKARD, 1671. 
Height 103 ins. 


count Rothermere’s collection) 


TANKARD, 
(George A. Lockett collection) 
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1597. 6.—TANKARD, 


Height 5} ins. 


1734 (£510); a set of four table candlesticks, 
1733 and 1734 (£420), and one of his finest two- 
handled cups with covers, 1744 (£350), all illus- 
trated in the catalogue. There were also another 
fine cup of the same popular form, 1745 (£390), 
a set of three casters, 1738 (£330), and a 
bread-basket, 1743 (£270), all by the same 
goldsmith. 


From Panshanger (Lord and Lady Des- 
borough’s collection) came a quantity of 
household plate, such as a dinner service of 1797 
by Paul Storr, sold for £1,350; a salver by Paul 
de Lamerie, 1728 (£765), and a Queen Anne 
supper set by various makers, £1,750, as well 
as other good plate. The late Mr. George A. 
Lockett had acquired many important speci- 
mens of English and foreign plate, which sold 
well in the sale of April 22 and 23 last. Some of 
the more conspicuous were an Elizabethan cup 
and cover with a bowl of mother-o’-pearl of fine 
workmanship, 1590 (£1,080); a square Eliza- 
bethan salt, 1573 (£400); and one of the bell- 
shaped salts fashionable between about 1580 
and 1613; this was made in 1613 and was sold 
for £340 (Fig. 1). The early silver included some 
important Apostle and other spoons and a 
remarkable set of 24 Queen Anne rat-tailed 
spoons. Six Queen Anne dishes bearing the 
queen’s cipher and royal arms, 1713, by Lewis 
Mettayer, the accomplished Huguenot gold- 
smith and maker of plate for Speakers of the 
House of Commons, reached £1,180. 

Two rare Charles I tankards are men- 
tioned earlier under the notice of Mrs. Sydney 


8.—TEA-KETTLE BY JOHN STOCKAR, 
1703, WITH STAND AND LAMP, 1700. 
(George A. Lockett collection) 


1698. 


1942 


Height 7} ins. TANKARD, 1638. 


(Viscount Rothermere’s collection) 


Loder’s collection. Sold with those in the 
Lockett sale was an uncommon tankard, 1597 
(£420), illustrated (Fig. 5). A fine example of a 
Monteith, 1688, by the worthy goldsmith 
George Garthorne, realised as much as £680. 
One of the earliest known tea-kettles, wrought 
by John Stockar, 1703, ante-dated by three 
years a kettle by David Willaume in a sale 
at Christie’s in 1926, went for £760 (Fig. 8). 
The brazier-like stand and lamp are of the 
date 1700. 

In the sale of Sir Lionel Faudel-Phillips’s 
silver, earliest of this series, the most important 
item was a George II tea-kettle and stand, 
1731, by that skilful craftsman, Augustine 
Courtauld, founder of the family of goldsmiths 
(£301). Next was a ewer with basin, decorated 
in the style of Robert Adam, by Daniel 
Smith and Robert Sharp, 1783, makers of 
much royal plate, which belonged to the 
tenth Earl of Westmorland, remembered for 
his elopement with Sarah, heiress of Robert 
Child the banker (£139 lls. 5d.) Two pairs 
of soup tureens with covers and stands, 1807, 
characteristic of the splendid work of Paul 
Storr, weighing just over 1,096 oz., realised 
the considerable sum of £734 odd. 

Reserved until the end of the Lockett sale 
(the total of which was £21,883) was the famous 
Drake Cup, familiar from newspaper reports of 
its gift by the National Arts Collection Fund to 
the City of Plymouth (Fig. 4). The Swiss maker 
in 1571, one Abraham Gessner (1552-1613) of 
Zurich appears to have specialised in this form 
of cup. This identical cup was first sold at 
Christie’s in July, 1919, for the high price of 
£3,800; in the Lockett sale the figure was 
£2,100. The late collector had bought a few 
other choice pieces of foreign silver, French and 
Dutch, and a pair of Nuremberg globes, about 
1620, sold for £980. Some good old silver was 
included in other sales at Derby House. 


9—SALTBY GOLD RACE CUP, BY 
BENJAMIN PYNE, 1710. 


Height 44 ins. 
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OLD-FASHIONED 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HAVE lately been heartened by a letter 

from a younger friend, a very good golfer, 

who has been cast up by the chances of 

the war on a coast and near a golf course 
that I know well. It is one as to which I am 
affectionately sensitive, and when he told me 
he was going there I was anxious that he 
should like it. So I was relieved to get 
what I am sure is a genuinely ecstatic letter. 
“‘T love the links,’’ he says. “It takes one back 
to the real old-fashioned golf as the game was 
meant to be played, and I look forward to each 
week-end like a boy looking forward to half- 
term.’’ Those words gave me a pleasant little 
glow of the heart, and then I fell to wondering 
what he meant—I know he meant it kindly— 
by saying that the golf was old-fashioned. 

I have been checking (not “checking up 
on,’’ be it observed) its characteristics one by one. 
First, the greens are rather small; they are 
certainly not “ gardens of inaccuracy,’’ and that 
is one good thing. Then I wondered if we had 
many of the cross-bunkers that belong to a 
past age. There are one or two; one is of a 
mild and futile description, and one I am fond 
of only perhaps because it belongs to the sole 
surviving hole of the course as I first played it 
when I was 11 years old, but I can recall no 
more, and we seem fairly up-to-date in that 
respect. There is one perfectly blind short hole 
over a big sandhill which has, I suppose, an 
antique flavour, and we have another cocked up 
on the top of a sandhill, with such a view of the 
waves, which belongs to no fashion old or new, 
since I know of no other quite like it. We have 
ohne green in something of a cup—we once had 
three—where the ball will now and then run 
kindly to the hole. 

Yet on the whole I think that the old- 
fashioned charm is to be found not so much 
in these things as in the fact that you can 
largely go as you please. By that I do not mean 
that you will do nearly so well as if you go where 
you ought. You certainly will not, but there 
is an utter absence of a cut and dried line 
between cut and dried areas of trouble. Nobody 
would ever think of using on our course that 
modern word “‘fairway,’’ or at least I hope not. 
I can think of two holes where you are more or 
less closely pent between the line of sandhills 
and bents on one side and the rushes on the 
other; but generally speaking you are not 
“‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d.’’ The course makes 
no precise and pedagogic demands on you; 
there is a choice of lines and you will discover 
by experience which is the best. 

If this casual and unregimented quality is 
old-fashioned, then the old fashion is a very 
good one and is to be found in great perfection 
on two of the noblest of courses, St. Andrews 
and Rye. There is no course in the world where 
the caddie points out the right line to you with 
greater exactitude than at St. Andrews—on 
St. Regulus’s tower at one hole, on a Dundonian 
chimney at another, and so on—but according 
to the wind and your own particular powers 
and predilections the line will vary, and that 
is one of the abiding charms of the golf. At 
some holes, such as the twelfth, there are two 
permanently different schools of thought—the 
one for driving to the right of the hidden mine- 
field of bunkers in the middle of the course, 
the other for hugging the left. There are few 
hard and fast rules, and that I believe is one 
of the reasons why we never get tired of playing 
there. On all golf courses worthy of the name 
there is set us the problem of keeping straight, 
but on these “old-fashioned”’ ones there is the 
additional, enthralling, and ever varying prob- 
lem of what is straight. 

This particular quality which I have been 
trying to portray is to be found at its best only 
as a rule on true links by the sea. There are 
many admirable inland courses which I love, 
but this is not, generally speaking, one of their 
virtues. They have for the most part been 
hewed out of heather and woodland, and so 
they have their definite fairways and their 
definite rough. They mete out strict justice; 
they are very good for our golf, and they are 
very good fun as well, but they are a little 


deficient in that element of liberty—it is often 
a fallacious liberty—in which the seaside 
courses are so rich. In the language to which 
we have now grown so painfully accustomed, 
they may be said to enforce a totalitarian 
discip'ine, whereas the links by the sea are the 
more democratic. 

And yet “old-fashioned”’ is an epithet 
which can certainly be applied to inland courses, 
and that with two separate meanings. The one 
is hardly complimentary. It implies that the 
course was laid out by one of the ancient race 
of professionals, such as Tom Dunn of Tooting 
Bec, before golfing architecture had become one 
of the learned arts. It suggests square greens, 
steeplechase bunkers, a few hedges and generally 
dull and out-moded conditions. Likewise it 
implies a clay soil and rich glutinous winter mud. 
There are not many such courses left, for most 
of them have been ‘‘remodelled,’’ and if we 
find one in its pristine state we rejoice over it 
as a museum piece. 

There is, however, another most compli- 
mentary sense in which an inland course can be 
old-fashioned. The course has good turf, 
heather and gorse and all the other ingredients 
which go to make up the very best, and yet it is 
unlike them. Whether or not it is in fact on 
common land, it has the pleasantly casual 
appearance of being on a common. There may 
not be a pond with ducks on it, but we feel that 
there ought to be. There may or may not be a 
road running through it or a public-house on 
the road where we can drink beer and eat bread 
and cheese, but we feel that these things ought 


THE SHIP 


By ELIZABETH GORELL 


“ M I an incorruption?” The little 
boy pushed aside with his elbow 
some of the many papers which 
infested his mother’s desk, put it in 
their place and his chin in his palm and gazed 
unwaveringly into her face. She had been 
aware for some time of the small figure standing 
silently beside her, but had gone on with her 
work, her heart becoming steadily less and less 
hard. 


“T’m busy,’’ she said, looking at him out 
of the corner of her eye. 
“T know,’ he said, with a heavy sigh, 


looking at her out of the corner of his. 

His mother looked sternly but unseeingly 
at the letter she held in her hand. Could she 
do this or that? She could not. Overwhelmed 
by the sense of the passing of precious time 
which would never be hers again, she gave her 
heap of papers a decisive push and swung round 
to meet his eyes. The trust in them was not 
misplaced. 

“A proper walk?” he whispered. 

She stood up; he slipped a warm, confiding 
hand tightly into hers and led her proudly from 
the room. 

* * * 


Their way took them along the sweet path 
by the river among kingcups and cuckoo flowers, 
the beginning of the daisies, the ending of the 
primroses, the budding of the may. They heard 
the joyful calling of the birds, they saw their 
flashing imsouciant courtships. A tit flew to- 
wards them, dipping and rising on the green and 
golden air as though he leapt over aerial waves. 
Kingcups crowded the banks; the little boy 
stopped her once to wash the faces of some left 
muddy by the retreating tide. 

“They haven’t got long to live: they 
won't want to think they always looked like 
that,’’ he urged her. 

Seeing that her task was likely to be an 
endless one, she remarked: ‘They may not 
like it, you know; they may think it fun to 
have a dirty face, like you do.”’ 

He stopped her at once. ‘‘ We'll let them 
have fun to-day because it’s such a day,” 
adding, with a glance at the very clean bunch 
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to be there too. We ought to light upon the 
course quite unexpectedly on a walk and sq 

in the manner of Mr. Wemmick: “ Hullo} 
here’s a course. Let’s borrow some clubs from 
the professional and have a game.’’ I haye 
doubtless made but a poor attempt to describe 
this almost indescribable air, and yet I think 
golfers will know the kind of course I mean, 

It is an air which adorns some very good 
courses indeed. The first time I ever set eyes 
on delightful Liphook I said that here was the 
apotheosis of golf on a common; I am sire | 
have said it several times since then, and - stil] 
hold it to be true. I do not think there is a 
duck pond, but there are all the other cl arms 
I have enumerated and there is scarcely any 
better golf to be played away from the sa, | 
think that there is something of this same ¢ isua] 
rustic grace about another fine golf curse 
which I do not know so well as I shoulc like, 
Lindrick, near Sheffield. Three engaging ert- 
fordshire courses seem. to me to posse s it, 
Berkhamsted, Chorleywood and, in parti -ular, 
Wheathampstead. In Sussex I have dir: but 
pleasant memories of Holtye. Ashdown F srest, 
too, gives me the same indefinable sens tion, 
and so did Piltdown when I once caug' t an 
entrancing glimpse of it. I have no dou! t the 
list might be almost infinitely prolongec , but 
I must stop. At any rate I have succeec ad in 
satisfying myself that to call a course ‘old- 
fashioned” is to pay ita high tribute. I hz ve at 
the same time kindled in my own breast a more 
than usually burning desire to see yet again the 
course to which my friend applied the teria. If 
all is well, I may perhaps do so when September 
has nearly run its course, and if he is still there 
perhaps he will kindly carry me round on his 
back in a foursome, or even, for I shall be very 
eager, in a four-ball match. 


OF STATE 



























whose faces his mother had with such care bent 
into the water and splashed clean, ‘‘ Those are 
girl kingcups: they don’t mind how clean they 
are.”’ 

“Queen cups,’’ suggested she, and this 
stroke of wit brought his loud, clear laughter. 









* * * 






They wandered on: he had much to tell 
her, much to instruct her. His small shoulder 
was offered to steady her at every stile; every 
turn of the path started some happy remem- 
brances which she must share. He was eager 
the ‘‘ proper walk”’ should be a success from her 
point of view as well as from his—only, when 
they came across the little form of a mole 
stretched on their path, its tiny hand caught 
in the teeth of a trap, he could give her no help 
but turned away his head while she gently 
released it. They found a suitable bank where 
the earth seemed soft enough for a sore hand to 
burrow into and released the mole under the 
cover of a bush: with most ungrateful haste 
it disappeared from their sight. 

They reached a level crossing and climbed 
the high gates. Again he offered his shoulder, 
standing so many feet below her that she could 
only touch it with her foot, a most witty touch 
this was considered too. They crosse:! the 
wicked lines, looking carefully for ‘rains, 
“because that would spoil the fun if we got 
runned over.’’ His mother agreed that it would 
—considerably. 

Wandering along, they came to a large 
willow tree which drooped over the pat. and 
river; one thick branch sprawling alon; the 
ground made a comfortable seat, and the ’ took 
it. But not for long will restless Youth . t and 
stare, and soon he was dressing himself up—@ 
band of iris leaves tied round his head vith 4 
piece of scarlet wool, carried in his rm. ther’s 
pocket in case of flower-picking; a lar; : posy 
of cuckoo-flowers was pushed into the “op of 
his blouse, ‘‘tickly but fine,”’ and a long f. thery 
reed was carried in his hand. Standing »efore 
her, he sung her her favourite song in « high, 
clear, impersonal voice. 

Morning is breaking, like the first morn 9g; 

Black-bird is singing, like the first bird 
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and departed round a bend in the path seeking 
adventure. 

His mother sat leaning against the tree- 
atching the river slide by, listening to 
d of the rooks, the cuckoo calling, the 
iting with nameless insect sounds. 
unning footsteps roused her; they had 
them. The little boy came round the 
swift flight, his posy gone, his 

wildly askew: he was_ sobbing 


trunk, 
the sou 
air v1! 
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* * * 





e she could rise to her feet, he had 
ier and flung himself into her arms, 
grip ier shoulders with hard little hands, 
butt - her with hard little heels. She locked 
her ; round him, looking along the path 
app! sive of what might appear; but no- 
thin 1 no one came. She felt his heart 
thuc against her arm: what could have 
frigl | him so? Or was it fright? Had 
som : deeply offended that quick pride of 
his? | some passer-by laughed at him, an 
hich was always unbearable to him, 
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it ghastly man!” she heard between 





at happened?” 

a shudder answered her and she did 
not the question and what it was she 
neve ~w—perhaps it was something better 
rubb it. 

ye fell on a piece of wood left stranded 
by tl er. ‘‘Have you got your new knife?” 
1 him gently. 














RITISH farmers have much too long 
been victims of a tradition—if such it 
may be named, considering how recently 
it arose. Since the growth of human 
knowledge showed us, for the most part during 
our fathers’ and our own time, the food value 
of many imported concentrated products or 
by-products of plant origin, we have come to 
depend upon them unduly and believe them to 
be indispensable for milk production, for the 
rearing and fattening of stock, and even for the 
improvement of our permanent pastures. 

In the earlier years of extensive arable 
farming in Britain, farmers had no cakes or 
meals made from cotton seed, ground nuts, 
soya beans and similar overseas crops. 

With changing times, great increases in 
population and the industrial evolution, the 
coming of oil seeds for crushing yielded so-called 
cakes, readily converted to meals, that were 
very acceptable on farms that were much too 
freely going down to grass. This gradually led 
to dependence upon imported concentrates of 
all sorts, not excepting cereals, which a growing 
population so greatly needed—and demanded 
at a low price. 


REPLACING IMPORTS 


The war of 1914-18 demonstrated our posi- 
tion in the event of imported supplies being cut 
oft: the present war is demonstrating it even 
as severely as 1917. This is made clear by Mr. 
Hudson's recent prophecy at a Press conference 
at his Ministry—that by 1944 there would be 
No imported feeding-stuffs available to farmers 
In this country. 

It 's noteworthy that the Minister should 
add that by that time it would be possible to 
judge far the health of our dairy herds had 
been improved by home-feeding during winter. 
His ow: ‘eeling was that the health of high- 
grade h-: 's was already the better for a decrease 
In for milk production. 

- conviction proves to be correct, the 










































‘Nev ’ among cattle should greatly aid 
the nx emes designed to improve the health 
of cat.» closer veterinary supervision. 

] re imported concentrates being 
Tepla i the first place the advice given to 
farme y years ago by a great practical and 
ee ming authority, the late Sir William 
some leserves to be quoted here, just as 
it has guoted in an official bulletin. 

Willi by no means sure,’ wrote Sir 


hat it is in the best interests of 
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The gripping hands relaxed; one left her 
shoulder and was drawn sniffingly across his 
nose: it fumbled in his pocket and the glorious 
knife was produced. ‘‘It’s got two blades,’’ he 
said proudly, but with a little hiccough. 

“Stille” 

This was a joke, he knew, but she was 
relieved to hear him laugh. She reached for 
the piece of wood: it was about a foot long 
and perhaps five inches wide, with rounded end 
and soft from long soaking—an obvious boat. 
With heavy breathing and the new knife rough 
edges were cut away: a piece of red chalk was 
discovered in his pocket among a medley of 
rubbish, and on the smoothed deck of the ship 
the name was written, chosen by him, The 
Ship of State. 

* * * 

Where had he heard that, his mother 
wondered, as she manned the deck with acorn 
men, shrivelled considerably from living for 
some months, in her pocket this time, but 
‘‘hard-worked sailors must often look curled 
about like that,’’ as he remarked, and with their 
caps on their heads set at a jaunty angle, holes 
made in them with a hair-pin in which were 
fixed their little stick-arms and legs, nothing, 
in the circumstances, could hope to look more 
nautical. Some of them, those with the stouter 
legs, could be persuaded to stand erect, their 
ankles wedged in holes made in the deck of the 
good ship; but some must lie on their backs, 
their faces grinning up through their wrinkles 
at the sky. 


““Now she’s ready to sail away: perhaps 





FOOD FOR LIVESTOCK 


agriculture that farmers should buy imported 
foods largely. In my opinion it is economically 
a much sounder policy to show farmers how 
they can grow larger and more nutritious crops 
at home. These demonstrations, aided by the 
Board, which show farmers how the crop in one 
half of a field can, unaided by imported food, 
produce more meat than the crop on the other 
half given to animals along with large quantities 
of cake, are in my humble judgment more worthy 
of attention than fresh sources of cake and the 
like.’’ 

It seems to have needed a second world 
war to bring those words truly home to the 
country, if indeed they have yet gone home with 
real conviction. Anyhow, their general truth 
must be obvious at this time, and the immediate 
point of importance is how the cutting off of 
imports will be met on the farm. 

We may well believe that the ploughing 
out of over 6,000,000 acres of grass, with 
another half-million in process of being ploughed, 
must obviously add heavily to the available 
quantities of home-grown cereals, pulse and 
roots, the protein equivalent and starch equiva- 
lent values of which will be much greater than 
would be those of the grass and hay they replace. 
True, a larger proportion of the wheat is being 
taken for bread-making, but the cereal area has 
enormously increased. 

Under the regulations, too, a farmer who 
ploughs out grass expressly for growing stock 
food is entitled to use the produce for that 
purpose, except that he must not use millable 
wheat or rye. He may, therefore, freely grow 
barley, oats, peas, beans, roots, clovers and 
“‘seeds,’’ lucerne, maize, buckwheat, the kales, 
and other arable crops. 


FIVE POSSIBILITIES 


There remain five other very important 
possibilities—higher yields of better quality 
from the permanent grass land remaining; 
one-year to three-year ‘‘seeds’’; young dried 
grass; silage made from various crops; and 
straw pulp. 

First of all, attempts at improving grass 
land have been made over a number of years, 
and certainly this work has been speeded up 
since September, 1939. It is being done by 
drainage, liming, fertilisers, and good manage- 
ment generally. This should certainly mean 
more grass of better quality, so that every 
100 acres will carry more stock. 

Much grass land that has been ploughed 
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she will come out to the real sea. Do you think 
they know where they are going to?”’ 

“A Ship of State should know.”’ 

‘“P’raps they do; p’raps they don’t.’’ 

His mother leant out as far as she could 
over the river, holding the willow with one hand, 
and laid the precious vessel carefully upon the 
deep. The tide was not running strongly, but, 
after a moment’s hesitation, the little ship 
started slowly forward, its owners keeping pace 
with it on the bank. 

“D’you think they’re frightened?’’ asked 
the little boy. 

“Not they: they’re 
mother very confidently. 

“Can ships be frightened ?”’ 

“Ships of State must never be frightened.’ 

Watching it anxiously, the little boy ex- 
claimed with sudden passion: ‘It’s not very 
nice never to be frightened when you are very 
frightened. Oh, mummy, bring them in, bring 
them in! I don’t want them to have to do it: 
make them be safe, oh, do make them to be 
safe, I pray you!”’ 


sailors,’’ said his 


* * * 


In answer to his 


reeds which lay 


prayer, a bunch of 
flat across the water at 
right angles to the bank intercepted the 
little craft. Reaching out, his mother caught 
it and lifted it ashore, complete with its acorn 
crew. 

He gathered it, all dripping, in his arms, 
his face all smiles. ‘‘The Ship of State is home 
safely,’’ he announced. 

O England, that it were true! 


> => By H. C. LONG 


will naturally take its turn under ‘‘seeds,’’ and 
this should provide substantially larger quan- 
tities of digestible fodder than when it was under 
permanent grass. 

We have known a great deal about the food 
value of dried young grass, and methods of 
““making”’ it, but its preparation is still in its 
infancy, because costs are regarded as too high. 

Silage may be made from grass, ‘‘seeds,’’ 
clover, lucerne, maize and various mixed arable 
crops like peas and oats, vetches and oats. As 
to feeding value, we now know well that good 
silage can be depended upon to provide both 
for maintenance and a substantial part of the 
milk yield: indeed, in one or two instances 
cows have had silage only and yielded heavily. 
If a man is blessed by a quiverful of children, 
so is a farmer by having his silo full of good food. 


THE USE OF STRAW 


The great harvest now being completed is 
bound to yield vast quantities of straw, and the 
recent development of the straw pulp process 
should enable our farmers to make the most of 
suitable straw as a food for livestock. One hopes 
that before winter every possible advantage 
will have been taken of the offer of the Ministry 
of Agriculture to provide free plant for making 
straw pulp—and grants to assist with an 
adequate water supply are already available. 

The foregoing points will certainly have 
been kept fully in mind by farmers who have 
aimed at being self-sufficient in feeding-stuffs, 
as suggested by Sir William Somerville, but 
there are still those who need to adopt the same 
principles and set out on the same road without 
looking back—for imported concentrates that 
will not arrive, and that would be exorbitantly 
costly to the country if they did. 

Let it be added that, apart from the items 
already mentioned, the fullest use must be made 
of sugar-beet tops, brewers’ wet grains, sugar- 
beet pulp, dried yeast (rich in Vitamin B), as 
well as of all the home-produced concentrates 
made available through ration coupons. 

In conclusion it may be useful to quote the 
first paragraph of an article by Mr. M. F. Twist 
in the June issue of the Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture : ‘“‘ With the war there has come 
a complete revolution in the methods of farming. 
Suddenly, the farmer found that he could no 
longer obtain from his corn merchant just what 
he required, and it soon became evident that he 
had to grow such supplies for himself or go 
without.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WAGONETTE 
DOES ITS BIT 


From Lord Dulverton. 
NIR,—Like many another, I emerged 
from the last war to find a coach- 
house full of carriages, confronting a 
range of empty stalls and boxes. 
Terms which at one time were 
sufficiently familiar sound archaic 
to-day; brakes, landaus, broughams, 
victorias, stanhopes, phaetons and 
wagonettes, to mention only a few. 
Unhappily, they had served their 
time and generation and, to make 
room for another type of vehicle in 
growing numbers, they had to go, 
finding a slender market at about £1 
per wheel. 
Last of all, the wagonette went 
for conversion into a lorry 
whereby broody hens and chicken 
coops could be transported by the 
head keeper. It was a_ beautiful 
wagonette which, assisted by a couple 
of 15.2 made fleet journeys 
averaging about 10 miles an hour! 
There was at that time a grand old 
gentleman, past his three score years 
and ten, who was highly skilled as a 
wheelwright and wagon builder, in 


also 


cobs, 


on the post-war building programme 
there is no room for delay in putting 
it into motion. 

The R.I.B.A. must feel more 
strongly than mest sections of the 
public a sense of horror at the atroci- 
ties in the shape of new dwellings 
which have appeared during the last 
20 years to ruin our towns and, 
worse still, our countryside. That 
being so, may one express the hope 
that no possible remedy will be 
prejudiced by two of our national 
weaknesses—reference to committees 
and hastening slowly. 

If the Institute, as surely it 
must, has a horror of the past and 
hope for the future, it may be an 
encouragement for it to know that 
many sections of the public are 
looking to it for action in every possible 
direction and that it will earn their 
eratitude for the success which its 
efforts must surely achieve if they are 
pressed forward urgently. 

Mr. Willcocks tells us that 
Berkshire is enthusiastic. There are 
many thirsting for knowledge too in 
my own county across the Thames. 
My gardener, who is a prisoner of 
war in Germany and, during the last 
war left school at the age cf eleven to 


whereas most stoats on low ground 
remain brown in winter.—ANTHONY 
Buxton (Major), Horsey Hall, near 
Great Yarmouth. 


THISTLES AND 
LADYBIRDS 
From Lord Latymer. 
Sir,—-There is a very unusual number 
of red ladybirds in this part of the 


world this summer. There is also 
a very large supply of thistles, 


with which the ladybirds appear to 
be coping, not unsuccessfully. The 
insect seems to wait until the thistle- 
bud is just appearing, when it takes 
up its quarters on the bud and eats 
or destroys it. That is what seems to 
happen, at any rate. But I am a little 
doubtful if the ladybird is really 
making itself so useful as all that, for 
I have been told that her chief diet 
is aphide, or plant lice. So that it 
is possible that she is actually doing 
her best to save the thistle by eating 
some form of tiny louse which inhabits 
thistle-buds. If that is the case, she 
should obviously be dethistled (I hope 


Mr. A. P. Herbert will forgive me) 
at once. In any case, whether the 
enemy is ladybird or louse, the 





SLAVONIAN GREBE, from Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library 


fact, a master of any job requiring 
sound workmanship based upon an 
intimate knowledge of his trade. By 
his hands the wagonette was con- 
verted, but, since they were no longer 
necessary, he carefully laid aside the 
upper portions of the finely tempered 


springs, believing, like the White 
Knight, that they would come in 
useful some day. This year—not 


perhaps a unique experience—many 
thistles grew upon my farm and, 
having seen and handled a little 
instrument known as a Norwegian 
scythe—a small one-handed affair—- 
I asked the old man’s grandson (he 
himself having long since gone to his 
rest) if by chance he could copy the 
one which I had borrowed to enable 
me to deal with some of the weeds. 
A perfect facsimile was produced, 
and I have now learned that the little 
blade is a leaf from one of the springs; 
so now, in these petrol-less days, I 
am still “‘driving’’ a bit of my old 
wagonette. — DULVERTON, 3atsfovd 
Park, Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 


BUILDING FOR THE 
FUTURE 


S1r,—!t is obvious that if the scheme 
sponsored by Mr. C. B. Willcocks 
in your issue of August 21 for the 
teaching of an appreciation of archi- 
tecture in schools is to have an effect 


THE 


(See letter “ An Ornithological Bowl’’) 


join a tractor gang, told me that he 
and his wife took every opportunity 
of joining in outings to the seaside 
and elsewhere. On arrival they spent 
their time, not on the pier or in a 
cinema, but in visiting churches and 
other buildings of interest in the hope 
of learning something from them.— 
Joun Fox, Bird Place, Goring-on- 
Thames, Oxfordshire. 


RYPER AND PTARMIGAN 
Sir,—I have always believed that the 
theory about our grouse and ryper 
put forward by Mr. Kennard is 
correct, and the facts seem to upset 
Mr. Ward’s views. In Norway there 
are both— Dal ryper and _ field 
ryper. Fjeld ryper are ptarmigan 
and live on the same sort of high 
ground as our ptarmigan, both in 
Norway, in the Alps and in the 
Pyrenees, Moreover, they croak and 
do not crow. 

Dal ryper live in Norway on 
the same sort of ground as our grouse 
and also inhabit birch woods; they 
make exactly the same noises as our 
grouse; they have exactly the same 
coloured feathers as our grouse in 
the summer with the exception that 
some of their feathers are white. 
The only difference that I can see is 
that they go pure white in winter 
like ptarmigan. So do stoats on high 
ground where there is much snow, 


INTERIOR OF THE 
BOWL 


thistles seem to be having a worrying 
time, and should not be so dreadfully 
prolific as usual. 

Perhaps some authority on cole- 
optera among your readers can tell 
me how matters really stand.— 
LaTYMER, Shipton Lodge, Shipton- 
undev-Wychwood, Oxfordshive. 


[There is no doubt whatever that 
nearly all our ladybirds, of which we 
have about 40 species in this country, 
are predacious and feed, both as 
larve and adults, largely on green- 
fly. It is just possible that the red 
beetles to which Lord Latymer refers 
are not true ladybirds. This could 
easily be decided if he cared to send 
a specimen or two to these offices. 
Ladybirds are one of the greatest 
enemies of green-fly and so, on all 
cultivated plants, are considered as 
beneficial. Naturally, however, if 
the plant is injurious and you wish 
it to be destroyed, the réle of the insect 
is reversed; green-fly becomes bene- 
ficial and the ladybird injurious, just 
as a rose is a weed in a potato patch 
and a potato is a weed in a rose 
garden.—ED.] 


EAGLE versus FOX 
From Admiral Sir George Chetwode. 


S1rR,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. H. 
Hampson, takes exception to the 
photographs of a fight between a fox 


and a golden eagle, appearing ip 
recent issue. I considered they were 
wonderful; they interested me and | 
am sure most other people enormously 
because, after all, the eagle when jn 
the air, is a wild bird and the fox jn 
this case was a wild animal. 

What interested me parti ularly 
was that the eagle should have 
killed the fox, as I should haye 
thought with his powerful jaw anq 
big teeth and general rapicity of 
movement, the fox would have killed 
the eagle. — GEORGE CHE’ wopE 
Fareham, Hampshire. 


From Christabel Lady Ampthill 


S1r,—I am interested in th¢ 
criticising your article on th eagle 
and fox. The ostrich-like < ttitude 
of the writer does not in ary way 
lessen the cruelty which must always 
exist in nature, and your ad airable 
paper would certainly be less i. terest- 
ing and representative if it de: It only 
with the kindlier side of nz -ure.— 
CHRISTABEL AMPTHILL, 4, 2uayrr 
Street, Guildford. ; 


letter 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL 
BOWL 


From Siv Hugh Gladstone. 


Sir,—A local cottager recent 
me a china bowl which appe 
my ornithological taste. 

It measures 9% ins. in breadth 
3%, ins. in depth, and stands 51, ins 
high on a base of 54% ins. The inside 
and sides of the bowl are decorated 
with pictures of birds and both its 
edges and that of the base have a 
floral ornamentation; all being in a 
pleasing shade of mauve. 

An expert in such matters classed 
the bowl as “‘Staffordshire’’ of the 
cottage type and suggested that it 
might, at one time, have been 
awarded as a prize as a punch-bow); 
he also guessed its date as about 1820 

Investigations have, however, 
revealed that the four pictures of 
birds, round the side of the bowl, are 
inspired—if not copied—from the 
plates of Teal, Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, Slavonian Grebe and Sabine’s 
Gull, which appear as Nos. 3, 10, 1l 
and 24 in Sir William  Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library: Birds of Great 
Britain and Iveland (Part IV, Nata 
tores), which was first published in 
1843, the plates being drawn by 
James Stewart and engraved by 
W. H. Lizars. I have not been able 
to find any picture like that which 
decorates the interior of the bowl and 
which depicts a Swan and Slavonian 
Grebe swimming among aquatic plants 

It would be of interest to ascertain 


gave 
led to 


pete 


the provenance of this bowl and to 


know if any other similar pieces art 
in existence. — HuGH GLADSTONE 
Capenoch, Penpont, Dumfriesshire. 
[Mr. Bernard Rackham, to whom 
the photographs of this bowl have 
been submitted, considers that 1 


was made about 1850, in one of the F 


Scottish earthenware factorie 


The 


accurately naturalistic represeitations [7 
from Sir William Jardine’s volumes 7 


are in quaint contrast with the les} 


naturalistic swan.—ED.] 


A PORTRAIT GROU” OF H 
THE HALLETT FAMILY | 


Sir,—In the article on Ccorgial 
cabinet-makers by two joint <uthors 
published in your issue of July 24, yo" 
reproduce a portrait group of .Villiam 
Hailett, the eminent cabine -maker, 
together with members of hi ‘amily, | 
by Francis Hayman. It is cherell) 
briefly stated that ‘‘ William } <llett | 
shown with his wife and her arents | 
his son and daughter-in-law.’ | 
May I be allowed to cor :ct ths) 
description in part? The pict: “¢ d0e j 
in fact, represent William EF llett I 
standing at the back; also ¢ lad) 
on the bank under the trees is _ndeet, 
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HE RYE HARVEST 


(See letter “Rye Straw’’) 


ind wife, Letitia Hallett (née 

of Dunmow). In the left 

ud their son is seated, and by 

is his young wife Hannah 

t (née Hopkins). So far there is 

no point in dispute. But the middle- 
aged and benevolent couple repre- 
sented in the left background are John 
and |‘lizabeth Hopkins, who were not 
the parents of Mrs. William Hallett 
senior (as it might appear), but were 


CULBONE CHURCH, WHICH IS 
ONLY 33 ft. LONG 
(See letter “ A 33-ft. Long Church’’) 


the parents of Mrs. William Hallett 
junior, who helds the child. 

Not only chronological conditions 
but the pedigree that I drew up six 
years ago decide this issue. I would 
not ‘Spass On your space were it not 
lor lact that this is the third time 
that this misdescription has appeared 

ince the picture came to light. 
iy perhaps urge that this well- 
and historically informing 
roup deserves a better fate 
ire.—MAURICE W. Brock- 


JUSA MILLIONS 


very calm, sultry evening 
n rowing out of the mouth 
x into the wider waters of 
lale, L noticed many 
ed jelly-fish floating in 
ig tide. After fishing for 
©, I returned in the dusk, 
at the progress of my 
‘h retarded just within 

' Loch Beag. The oars 
| to move through the 
seemed as thick as 
ooking over the side, I 
he boat was in the midst 
neduse which appeared 
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to cover the surface of the loch from 
shore to shore. It was a laborious 
job forcing the boat through these 
millions; and at every stroke of the 
oars the bright points of phosphores- 
cent light gleamed in the water, while 
a continuous stream of them flashed 
and wavered in the wake of the boat. 
These lights, I believe, are caused by 
a minute organism which accompanies 
the medusze. What, I wonder, would 
be the cause of such an enormous 
gathering of these jellyfish? —C., 
Dumbartonshire. 


RYE STRAW 


S1r,—Recent Press references to rye 
have been concerned with the use of 
the grain as human food. It may be 
worth noting, however, that rye straw 
was of old the most highly valued of 
all straws, coming next after true 
reed when thatching materials were to 
be selected. In later times (the whole 
of England had only 16,000 acres of 
rye in 1939) such special®uses of rye 
straw as for the stuffing of horse-collars 
have been more remarked, while its 
virtues as thatch have been inevitably 
forgotten. In the past it was so 
esteemed that a thatcher with a 
limited supply would sometimes use 
rye for the top layer only, the depth 
of the thatch being composed of 
inferior straw. Rye straw is fine and 
long: much of the rye straw grown 
this year on two small fields on the 
farm whence I write is over 6 ft. in 
height. Unfortunately, it did not 
stand up to the weather very well. 
—M1p-BERKs. 


A 33-FT. LONG CHURCH 


S1r,—The tiny church at Culbone, on 
Exmoor, is named after a Glamorgan 
saint, St. Culbone, who founded a cell 
near by in 495. It is 33ft. long and 
12ft. wide, and is complete with a 
lovely little steeple. Its beautiful 
interior is a wonderful sight, with a 
chancel arch which is only 214ft. wide. 
It is known as England’s “secret 
church”’ from the fact that it is hidden 
away in picturesque solitude in a deep 
ravine near the Bristol Channel.— 
J. DENTON Rosinson, The Cottage, 
Langholm Crescent, Darlington. 


A TINDER-LIGHTING 
PISTOL 


Sir,—A little while ago, when I was 
collecting from my friends the objects 
to be shown in a “treasure museum”’ 
at a local féte in aid of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade funds, I was 
offered the strange little pistol shown 
in my photographs. The little box 
where the barrel should be is of brass 
with a steel lid which flies up (as 
shown in one picture) when the trigger 
is pulled. (The trigger, by the by, 
keeps the best rules for firearms and 
refuses to move at half-cock). The 
screw arrangement on the front of the 
trigger must, I imagine, have held a 
piece of flint which struck against 
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the upright part of the steel lid 
and produced a spark which fell 
on tinder in the box below. I should 
be very much interested to know 
whether this reconstruction of the use 
of the “‘ pistol”’ is correct and whether 
any of your readers know of other 
specimens of this device.—ELIZABETH 


STEWARD, Crouch End, N.8. 


RECIPES FOR USING 
MULBERRIES 


Sir,--There is a very good crop 
of mulberries this year. Can readers 
supply recipes for making the best 
use of this fruit? I have read that 
a very good wine is made from the 
mulberries produced by Keats’s tree 
in Hampstead, and that tarts are 
made from the Charterhouse mul- 
berries, but in very many places 
mulberries (which are credited with 
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mulberry trees in Chelsea, at Canter- 
bury and at Syon House, and perhaps 
elsewhere.—Morvs. 


BEES AND THE SENSE 
OF HEARING 


Sir,—In turning over the pages ol 
Gilbert White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, a book in which to browse 
always gives me pleasure, I came 
across the following amusing account 
of an experiment made by the great 
naturalist. In view of the recent 
correspondence about birds and _ in- 
sects it may be of interest to your 
readers. 

I quote from his letter dated 
February 12, 1778: ‘It does not 
appear that bees are in any way 
capable of being affected by sounds 
for I have often tried my own with a 
large speaking-trumpet held close to 
their hives and with such an exertion 


OF MERTON, OXFORD 


(See letter “ Recipes for Using Mulberries’’) 


the honour of having caused forks to 
be introduced from Italy to England) 
are entirely wasted. 

As for the trees, it has been well 
said that ‘“‘a mulberry on the lawn is 
a patent of nobility to any garden.”’ 
Herewith is a photograph of the 
handsome and well-shaped specimen 
in the garden of Merton College, 
Oxford. In the foreground are the 
topmost points of shadows of the 
college buildings, in the background 
is the terrace raised against the 
inside of Oxford’s ancient city wall, 
and on the extreme left appear a 
few twigs from the lime avenue. 

Incidentally, Oxford has several 
old mulberries (including specimens of 
the relatively uncommon M. alba) 
and it would be interesting to know 
whether any of them ante-dates the 
plantation schemes of James I in 
the 1605-15 decade. Since some 
Oxford gardens are of monastic 
origin, and the monks almost certainly 
grew mulberries before the Dis- 
solution, this seems to be at least 
possible. There are _ pre-Jacobean 


THE TINDER-LIGHTING PISTOL IN TWO 


(See letter “A Tinder-Lizhting Pistol ’) 


of voice as would have hailed a ship 
at a distance of a mile, and still these 
insects pursued their various employ- 
ments undisturbed, without showing 
the least sensibility or resentment.”’ 

If the bee’s inability to hear was 
a generally accepted fact, whence 
came the custom of “ringing’’ the 
bees practised in Kent many years 
after Gilbert White’s day? 

Along the south wall of my grand- 
father’s old farmstead bees were kept 
in a row of straw skeps. In early 
summer when a swarm emerged from 
one of the hives it was a signal for 
everyone in the house to lay hands on 
bells, gongs, tea-trays, keys—in fact, 
anything capable of making a din 
and with these implements going full 
blast, to follow the swarm. 

The so-called “‘ringing’’ 
to induce the bees to settle. 

To the small grandchildren who 
happened to be staying in the house 
the excitement was intense, especially 
when two hives swarmed at the same 
time and the path of the ringers had to 
be divided. That the ringing was not 


was said 
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always successful is borne out by the 
fact that on occasion a swarm would 
fiv quite a long distance and sometimes 
be lost. 

It would be interesting to know if 
this strange rite was practised in 
counties other than Kent and how 
long it persisted. Perhaps some of 
vour readers can give further informa- 
tion on the subject. 

In all probability “‘ringing the 
bees’’ died out long ago with the old 
straw skep.—EpitH M. Maryon, 
Westerham. 

[There seems no doubt that bees 
are quite unresponsive to those aerial 
waves that for us constitute sound. 
\nother great naturalist, the late Lord 
(Avebury, writing in his book Ants, 
bees and Wasps, published in 1902, 
says: “‘I never found them take any 
notice of any noise which I made, 
even when it was close to them. I 
tried one of my bees with a violin. 
I made all the noise I could, but to my 
surprise she took no notice. I could 
not even see a twitch of the antenna. 
The next day I tried the same experi- 
ment with another bee, with the same 
result. On September 12 and 13 I tried 
several bees with a dog-whistle and a 
shrill pipe; but they took no notice 
whatever, nor did a set of tuning forks 
which I tried on a subsequent day 
have any more effect. I also 
tried with my voice, shouting, etc., 
close to the head of a bee; but in spite 
of my utmost efforts, the bees took no 
notice.” 

Yet despite the evidence that 
bees are deaf, the custom of making 
a noise when a swarm left the hive was 
formerly a widespread one. In Shrop- 
shire old-fashioned bee-keepers prac- 
tised it up to at least 1920, and said 
that it was done ‘“‘to make the bees 
settle.’’—Eb.] 


UNDERGRADUATES’ 
SIGNATURES 


Sik,—Following my letter (June 19) 
to you on undergraduates’ signatures, 
Mr. E. J. Bowen has sent me the 
accompanying photographs of two of 
the best of the scratched inscriptions 
on window: panes at University Col- 
lege, Oxford, which he has himself 
taken—with great skill—in situ; 
together with his notes upon them in 
the University College Record for 1933, 
from which he has very kindly per- 
mitted me to quote. 

The age of the inscriptions, apart 
from the character of the hand- 
writing, may be judged by the glass 
itself, a large proportion of which is 
old crown glass, whose manufacture 
ceased for ordinary purposes more 
than a century ago. Considering its 
brittle nature and the recurring neces- 
sity for cleaning, and the fact that the 
existing inscriptions are in rooms used 
on an average by at least a hundred 
successive undergraduates—‘‘a silent 
answer,’ Mr. Bowen observes, “‘to 
criticism of undergraduate behaviour’”’ 

-it is remarkable that the number of 
inscriptions to survive amounts to 
over 50. 

The oldest, and one of the finest, 
is a verse to Penelope Stonehurst, 
written in an early eighteenth-century 
hand upon a window in one of the 
sets of rooms allotted to the Radcliffe 
Travelling Fellow in the Radcliffe 
Quadrangle, built in 1719. It reads 
thus : 

Charming Pen Stonehouse 
Lovliest of Women. Heaven is in 
thy Soul 
Beauty and Virtue shine 
round you. 
Brightning each other, 
Thou art all Divine. 

On July 1, 1729, Thomas Hearne, 
the diarist, notes that ‘‘Mrs.’’ (or 
nowadays Miss) ‘‘ Penelope Stonehurst 
(a fine Creature) is married to Sir 
Henry Adkins’’; the inscription would 
thus have Accor made between 1719 
and 1729. ‘“‘ Nanny Brigantine,’’ whose 
name is w ritten underneath, and ina 
different handwriting, may be pre- 
sumed to be the daughter of Colwell 
Brickenden, Master of Pembroke 
College, 1710-14. 

The author of another inscription, 
“Hildebrand Jacob, Esq, who 


for ever 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY UNDERGRADUATES’ SIGNATURES 
ON WINDOWS AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 


(See letter ‘‘ Undergraduates’ Signatures’’) 





of D.C.L. in 1756, was said to have 
been ‘“‘excelled by few as a general 
scholar, and especially in his know- 
ledge of Hebrew.”’ It is related of him 
that in early life, as soon as the fine 
weather set in and the roads were 
clear, he would start off with his man 
“without knowing whither they were 
going.”’ Then, when evening drew 
near, he would draw rein at the next 
village to enquire whether the great 
man in it was ‘“‘a lover of books and 
had a fine library.’’ If the reply was 
in the negative he and his man went 
on farther; if in the affirmative, Sir 
Hildebrand would send in his compli- 


matriculated in 1736, has scratched 
beneath his signature a line from Ovid: 
Molle meum levibus, Cor est 
violabile telis, 
which may be rendered thus : 
My soft heart is susceptible to the 
shafts of love. 
Being scratched on a pane of a hinged 
window overlooking the High, it was 
evidently made, as Mr. Bowen sug- 
gests, while the writer sat looking out 
upon the street from the first floor, 
searching for classical puns upon the 
name of Molly. According to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, Sir 
Hildebrand Jacob, who took a degree 





A NEST OF VESPA NORVEGICA IN AN UNUSUAL SITUATION 
(See letter “A Wasps’ Nest’’) 






ments and say that he was come {, 
see him, and then ‘‘used to stay unti| 
time or curiosity induced him to move 
on elsewhere.”’ In this economical 
way he is recorded to have travelleq 
through the greater part of England. 
He died unmarried in 1790. 

Mr. Bowen notes that of the 2) 
identifiable undergraduates who thys 
attempted to leave their names to 
posterity, 10 afterwards became 
clergymen and 10 lawyers. The single 
exception is the writer of this letter 
who had completely forgotten his 
effort of 46 years ago to carry on an 
ancient custom of the College u itil he 
recently came across his own n: me in 
Mr. Bowen’s catalogue of scr: tched 



























inscriptions.—H. CLIFFORD MITH, 
Highcleve, neay Newbury. 

A WASPS’ NEST 
Str,—In 1941 the number of vasps 
nests was very much _ belo the 
average. This year the nest: seem 
to be rather plentiful, a any 





rate in this district. Quite a r umber 
of nests of the bush wasps hav > been 
reported to me, unfortunatel: after 
they had been destroyed. I have, 
however, seen several very n°:e ex- 
amples both of V. sylvestris and’. nor- 
vegica, some very early in Ma. On 
June J2 I found a nest of V. nce vegica 









in rather an unusual position. !t was 
under a slight overhang in tho steep 
bank of the side of a lane. 1+ then 





measured 21% ins. wide by 2 ins. high 
approximately. The worker: were 
very busy extending the cutside 
envelopes. I took the photogrph at 












More than 10,000 drawings have to be made 
before a new type of bomber can fly. 





This is only one of the many vital uses to 
which your waste paper is put in our 
aircraft jactories. 











7 a.m. G.M.T. on June 30. The nest 
was then 6 ins. wide and 4% ins. high 
approximately. I do nct think it will 
be any larger. Unfortunately it was 
very much in the shade, both from 
the tall hedges of the very narrow lane 
and overhanging trees. I therefore 
had to give a time exposure of some 
seconds and so several of the wasps 
have moved. Usually these wasps are 
very good-tempered, but the occu- 
pants of this nest are exceedingly 
peevish.—J. H. OWEN, Oswestry. 

[To most people a wasp is just a 
wasp, but in fact there are five quite 
common species in England and the 
insect that annoys us may belong to 
any one of them. They are Vespa 
vulgaris, V. germanica, V. rufa, V. 
sylvestris and V. norvegica. All five 
are very similar to the lay eye. The 
first three construct underground 
nests and the last two build aloft, 
hanging their paper homes in bushes 
and trees. The interest of our corre- 
spondent’s letter and photograph 1s 
that he records a colony of V. nor- 
vegica in a most unusual situation, 
under a bank.—ED.] 


FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 
Sir,—Some little time ago you very 
kindly published a letter from the 
Duke of Beaufort and Lord Middleton 
appealing for books on sport for dis- 




































tribution to prisoners of war, and | 
feel certain that your readers will be 
eal has 





delighted to hear that this ap} 
met with a really wonderful reponse 
Books have been received fi m all 
parts of the country and from all 
classes of sportsmen, and in. luding 
some from H.M. Queen Mary. These 
books are now being scrted ou at the 
headquarters of the British Re | Cross 
and it is hoped that as a re. ilt the 
















majority of prison camps will ach re 
ceive a representative library books 
covering all phases of Britis > 

eaders 





Meanwhile, should any of you 
still have books on sport to spe 2, they 
will be very welcome if sent -0 The 
Indoor Recreation Centre, Pris nets °! 
War Department, St. James’s alac®, 
S.W.1, with a slip enclosed gi ng the 
donor’s name and address.—J: ‘25 W. 
Fitzwitiiam, Secretary, Britt Field 

Sports Society, Petworth, Suss 
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Yesterday the spilt... 
...the kitchen range ; 
today the electric cooker 
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Science progresses and 
with peace will come 
a range of G.E.C. quality 
products incorporating 
the results of never- 


ending G.E.C. research 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
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Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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THERE'S THE POST! .... Train, plane, ship, car, may 
all have helped to bring these letters from far places, but ther 
safe delivery at last owes thanks to the dependable anonymot s 
hand that pushes them through the letter-box. By the san 
token remember that many a roving transport vehicle cloc's 
in to time day after day because unknown workers ha’? 
laboured faithfully to make our plugs the trusty things they ar 
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POTASH DEFICIENCY PROBLEMS 


2OM several parts of the country I-hear 
if patches of crop failure that the scien- 
tists now attribute to potash deficiency. 
Some farmers in the thin gravelly soils 


ov » chalk in the southern counties are 
vet eally worried about this problem. They 
ha <en two, or possibly three, corn crops 
sit - war started, and now some parts of 
the ids have almost given up. Barley has 
she »the worst. There were some unhealthy 
loc pieces of wheat also and some oats that 
dic look too happy before harvest. The 
rel one would say in these days of artificial 
fet s, would be to apply muriate of potash 
or ther potash fertiliser to this land. But 
un ately potash is a scarce commodity 
no hat we can get has to come largely from 
Pa », and the haul from Palestine is a long 
on sreover, the potash that is brought in is 
nec partly for industrial purposes. So the 
qu ‘ that agriculture can get nowadays is 
stri limited. Some of this is needed for 
spe crops—like sugar beet, potatoes and 
fla> at revel in potash, and there is compara- 


tive ttle left for the potash-deficient soils. 
seems then that we must have some 


oth-r remedy than the fertiliser bag to make 
voo | these deficiencies. The suggestion has been 
mace that salt might be used instead of potash, 


but Rothamsted seems very doubtful about the 
advantages of this so far as cereals are con- 
cerned. Salt will replace potash to some extent 
for sugar beet. 


X\HE ideal, of course, would be to get back 
‘| to the system of farming which in past 
generations answered so well in these light land 
districts. This was based on the sheepfold. A 
root break was grown in the arable rotation, 
and the sheep were fed on the roots with some- 
thing out of the trough, so maintaining the 
balance of plant-food in the soil. -Sheepfolding 
isa difficult matter to develop in war-time when 
skilled shepherds are hard to find and it is 
almost impossible to get a quantity of hurdles. 
Some people are thinking of the possibilities of 
using more straw on this type of land to build 
up the potash content. Straw can be composted 
and quite a useful manure made in this way, but 
composting needs water and also labour. Water 
is short on many of these farms, and turning 
several compost heaps regularly seems hardly 
an economical use for man-power in war-time. 
It might be possible to develop some mechanical 
means of turning the heaps. Even so, straw has 
no great fertilising value in itself. 

What these areas really need is more live- 
stock, either sheep or cattle. On some farms 
it may be practical to winter more store cattle 
in such temporary yards constructed largely of 
baled straw as I described in these notes on 
August 21, The actual shelter was made of 
rough timber from a near-by plantation that 
was being cut for the Ministry of Supply, 
and the yard was constructed of the baled 
straw. This had the advantage of absorbing 
any liquid manure that might otherwise have 
run away. The floor of the yard was kept well 
littered with loose straw. There may be possibili- 


Hes, too, in growing rye instead of wheat, oats 
an ey on this land. Rye is the crop for 
Pp ind and will manage with less potash 
then other cereals. I am told that there are 


ni ie much improved selections of rye 
whit ill give yields comparable to those of 


the “\ er cereals. On such very poor land 
ry very well be the best grain crop that 
td wn, 

* * * 
} )NE seems to have got his allocation 


x phosphate fertilisers. The allow- 

i the generous side, from what I hear 
ueighbours. In my own case I have 
1a permit to buy almost exactly the 
tity as was used last year. I fancy 
‘ier more fertilisers than most of my 
s and that the allocations made to 


them have been rather a shock. They are not 
accustomed to spending so much on fertilisers. 
There is, of course, nothing to require a farmer 
to buy all the phosphates that have been 
allocated to him. What is not taken up on these 
permits will be available for distribution later 
on through the War Agricultural Committees. 
It is certain that they will come across some 
fields that should have more phosphates, and 
it will be all to the good if they have a little in 
hand which can be sent where it will give the 
best results. 

Farmers are certainly becoming more 
conscious of the possibilities of fertilisers. The 
offer cf a rebate for sulphate of ammonia ordered 
early in the summer soon had to be closed. The 
total amount allowed for these early deliveries 
was snapped up ia 10 days or a fortnight. We 
are getting so accustomed to planning ahead 
that some farmers are getting worried that they 
have not already received deliveries of the 
fertilisers they will want this autumn. The 
merchants will certainly be kept busy during 
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September to supply all the requirements for 
the extra autumn wheat to be sown. 
* * * 
N a journey across two counties it was good 
to see how well farmers had got on with the 
early ploughing of grass land. The corn was slow 
in ripening and there was a slack period of a 
fortnight or three weeks before the start of 
harvest when the tractors and horses could go 
ploughing. Most of this newly-broken ground 
will presumably go into wheat. Ploughed in 
late July or early August, the soil will have had 
the benefit of the sun and the birds should have 
done some scavenging for wireworm. It is 
well worth while moving the ground about once 
or twice when time can be found at harvest and 
then getting a second ploughing in September. 
This may bring up some of the old turf, but the 
more cultivations that can be put into the 
ground before the wheat is sown the better 
chance the crop stands of getting firmly estab- 
lished and overcoming the various kinds of 
trouble. CINCINNATUS. 


SUPPLY MUCH BELOW DEMAND 


T is hardly possible for anyone, whether an 
agent or solicitor, or in any other capacity 
connected with real estate, to avoid reflecting 
on the contrast presented by the present state 
of the market with that of a normal period. 

Vividly before us must be the recollection of the 
hurried despatch of such transactions as remained 
over from the activity of the spring and summer 
seasons, and, if the work was strenuous, compensa- 
tions apart from fees and commission lay in the 
prospect of a few weeks of relaxation that usually 
extended well into September. To-day the old well- 
defined boundaries between the seasonal sales of 
various types of property have disappeared, and 
instead there is a trickle of business all the time, and, 
in consequence, of depleted staffs and war-time 
inconveniences of one kind and another, principals 
must go on working, and much of the work that they 
have to do is what in happier periods was confidently 
entrusted to staffs. 

A peculiarity of business to-day is the 
unceasing call on the profession for advice and 
assistance in solving the novel problems of war-time 
tenancies, war damage claims and, perhaps most 
trying of all, valuation for various purposes in a 
time of present and future uncertainty. The respon- 
sibility of the valuer was never more onerous than 
now, and although often a valuer may wish that the 
mantle of the prophet had fallen upon him, he unites 
his past experience with all the deductions that he 
can draw about current and coming conditions, and 
formulates a report which will stand any reasonable 
scrutiny. Curiously, perhaps, it seems the exception 
rather than the rule for valuers to insert any 
cautionary clause for their own protection in current 
valuations, and its absence can be justified on many 
grounds, especially the admittedly exceptional 
nature of the period, because of which there cannot 
be that exactitude of calculation and, to some extent, 
forecast that have not unreasonably been looked for 
in a normal time. Inevitably the bulk of valuation 
as of other professional work has to be done by the 
seniors, men who speak with authority founded on 
long experience, so the margin of error is narrowed 
to trifling proportions. 


COMING SUFFOLK SALE 
| agence se to a note in CouNTRY LIFE on the 
impending auction of the Great Thurlow Hall 
estate of 12,270 acres, the joint agents, Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons and Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff, inform us that, although, as quite correctly 
stated in these pages, the preliminary notice of the 
contemplated auction made no mention of the 
principal residences on the property, Great Thurlow 
Hall is to be included in the offer. This is a comfort- 
able Georgian house of medium size, which would be 
retained for the duration of the war, or, if desired 
by a purchaser, would be handed over with the rest 
of the property. Approximately 1,250 acres of 
agricultural land are in hand, and will be sold with 
the right of immediate possession. The rent roll of 
the estate exceeds £13,200 a year. The late owner, 
Mr. C. F. Ryder, was a prominent member of the 
Newmarket and Thurlow Hunt. 
If an auction has to be held it is understood 
that it will be in Cambridge, and that one session 
will be conducted by Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson 


(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) and the other by Mr. 
Jackson Stops. It is a long while since so extensive 
and important an area of farms and woods came 
under the hammer at a single auction. A valuer who 
has lately inspected the estate tells us that he was 
charmed with the finely wooded country, and that 
the farms have notably good houses and buildings. 
Particulars will be ready at an early date. 


PRIVATE SALE OF FARMS 


N the last week or two many farms have been 
disposed of by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staft’s 
Cirencester office, among them Snowshill Farm, near 
Broadway, which failed to reach the reserve under 
the hammer, but was sold immediately after the 
auction; the Manor House estate, Purton, an 
attractive property of 83 acres, which had not been 
in the market for 40 years; Ladyham, near Burford, 
which has been sold with the contents; Langley 
Chase House, Kington Langley, and Downington 
House, Lechlade. 


SOME CURRENT OPPORTUNITIES 


NE of the largest of the West Country freeholds 
likely to come under the hammer in the next 
month or so is Croydon Hall, 547 acres, adjoining the 
Dunster Castle estate, between Minehead and 
Washford. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are 
the agents, and Mr. J. W. Butler is the resident agente 
The rentals yield over £1,230 a year. The sporting, 
in hand, includes trout-fishing in three-quarters of 
a mile. 

From £3,000 to £7,000 is the range of prices 
quoted by Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor, for resi- 
dential properties of from an acre to 20 acres, all 
within easy reach of London. The Sussex offers 
include nice places in St. Leonard’s Forest and a 
modern freehold in the vicinity of Crowborough. 

A very pleasing house of medium size, modern 
and most comfortably equipped, in 2 acres of garden, 
can be bought at a reasonable price, through Messrs. 
Winkworth and Co. It is near a station in Berkshire, 
and handy for golf. 

The live and dead stock can be bought with a 
Hampshire “‘accredited dairy’’ and corn farm, of 
277 acres, of which 111 acres are arable. It has a 
comfortable house, sound buildings, some cottages 
and ‘“‘main”’ electricity supply. Messrs. Nicholas are 
the agents. 

At Sevenoaks on September 16, Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons are to sell the modernised house 
and 11 acres, called Darenthdale, overlooking the 
Darenth valley. The firm quotes a rent of £250 a 
year for a modernised Tudor farmhouse, on the out- 
skirts of East Grinstead. Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
have taken over the old-established practice of Messrs, 
de Beer at Bishop Stortford, and will carry it on in 
close touch with their Arlington Street headquarters, 

Offers by Messrs. Osborn and Mercer include a 
Georgian mansion and 230 acres, near a Shropshire 
market town, and 500 ft. above sea level; and a 
modern house in 2 acres, on a high site at Henley- 
on-Thames, “‘at a greatly reduced price.”’ 

At Oxford on September 9, Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. Hampton and Sons will 
offer the Brightwell estate of 1,672 acres, the Early 
Georgian house, village freeholds and a “‘free’’ fully- 
licensed house. ARBITER, 
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Every giver of 
BOOK TOKENS 


is a “erack shot” 


BOOK TOKENS can be exchanged by your friends 

at any good bookshop for titles of their own 

choice, so that your present cannot fail to please. 
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AUSTRIA’S LAST 
CHANCELLOR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T is not often that the history of 
politics throws up so tragic an 
enigma as Kurt Schuschnigg, 
the last Chancellor of Austria. 
Few men enter politics without 

some inborn attraction to that always 
tricky and often stormy life. It is 
unfortunate, though true, that rogues 
flourish in the atmosphere of hidden 
or overt conflict that is the breath of 
life of party government; and even 
the righteous among the statesmen 
seem to have a temperamental apti- 
tude for storm and stress. Gladstone, 
one must suppose, was happy in the 
ceaseless rigour of his days. 


DUTY ONLY 


Kurt Schuschnigg, called upon in 
the darkest hour his country had 
known to shoulder burdens that a 
giant would have found ponderous 
and to unravel a situation that 
Metternich or Talleyrand would have 
esteemed complex, seems to have had 
nothing to support him—no joy in 
conflict, no love of intrigue and subtle 
solutions—nothing but a clear and 
uncompromising sense of duty. 

Mr. R. K._ Sheridon, whose 
Schuschnigg is published by the 
English Universities Press (15s.), says : 
“Those who knew him only super- 
ficially realised nothing of the hidden 
torments which the glacial facade 
concealed.”’ 

There you have another of the 
qualities which sharply differentiate 
Schuschnigg from the common run of 
politicians. Villainous and virtuous 
alike, they have in greater or lesser 
degree the common touch, the dema- 
gogue’s appealing flair, a Barnum’s 
showmanship or a Spurgeon’s evan- 
gelistic fervour. Schuschnigg had none 
of these qualities: “glacial’”’ is the 
word for him; and he was called upon 
by the irony of history to set his frigid 
wits against the lures and the storm- 
ings, the threats and the spell-bindings, 
of the most gifted and most unscrupu- 
lous demagogue in  history—Adolf 
Hitler. 

Mr. Sheridon tells his story well. 
Schuschnigg was the strange product 
of a military family. Both his grand- 
father and his father were generals in 
the Austrian army; and the boy 
himself, once he had passed through 
a Catholic school, found himself at the 
early age of 17 plunged into warfare 
on the Isonzo and 
Piave fronts. He 
was a prisoner of 
the Italians when 
the war ended; and 
then he returned to 
his disrupted father- 
land, faced, like 
thousands of other 
youths, with the 
necessity to earn his 
living. 

The seeds of 
his life’s tragedy 
and disaster were 
all about him. 
Austria - Hungary, 
the land into which 
he had been born, 
was carved and 
served on half a 
dozen plates, and 
these generous and 
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reckless helpings of souls were t») have 
uneasy consequences. 

The young man with the : imless 
spectacles and the cold blue ey:s anq 
the detached manner of a } edant 
settled down as a lawyer at Inns >ruck, 
married, and seemed the last >erson 
in the world who might be ex decteq 
to swing into the political orbit. 
Politics he considered ‘the little- 
esteemed occupation of a little. 
esteemed body of men,” but iiepel, 
the cleric-Chancellor, took n te of 
him, his scruples were ove come, 
and at the age of 29 he enter d the 
Austrian Parliament as a Chr stian- 
Socialist. 

Thereafter the story of his -riend- 
ship with Dollfuss, his accession to the 
Chancellorship, his long parryin ; with 
Hitler, the famous intervicw at 
Berchtesgaden, the invasion, the 
arrest and disappearance of Schu- 
schnigg: all this is well known: but 
there are some points of personal 
interest raised by Mr. Sheridon that 
call for attention. 


SCHUSCHNIGG’S WIFE 


He suggests, for example, that if 
the Chancellor’s wife had not died 
when she did, in 1935, ‘‘Austria might 
have remained Austria. Her death 
deprived the Chancellor of the only 
real friend and adviser he ever 
had.”’ 

Whether the motor accident in 
which Herma Schuschnigg was killed 
was arranged by the Nazis, as Mr. 
Sheridon suggests, we shall perhaps 
never know; but what we may be 
fairly certain of is this: that nothing 
short of an alignment of great Powers 
at Austria’s side could have saved the 
country. No individual could have 
done it: certainly not Herma 
Schuschnigg. 

Mr. Sheridon’s own words make 
it clear that she was a timorous woman 
and her nerves had been tried to the 
utmost. There was the assassination 
of Dollfuss, and there was a grim 
happening in her own household after 
her husband had become Chancellor. 
‘‘A messenger had delivered a box, 
addressed to Frau von Schuschnigg, 
from one of the great Vienna dress 
houses. Inside was a complete set of 
widow’s weeds, in black crepe and 
lawn, with a swastika-stamped card 
marked ‘ You may shortly be requiring 
these.’”’ 

This happened, 
Mr. Sheridon says, 
at a time when 
Herma was already 
playing on he: hus- 
band’s mind with 
the suggestio: that 
his burdens were too 
great, and no», “she 
redoubled he  pét- 
suasions for im to 
resign. She as 80 
insistent tha even 
his firm con iction 
that he wasc “rying 
on a sacrec. trust 
began to \ aver. 

She . esired 
his retiremen more 
than anythi: © &lse 
in the world. 

Who car 
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her? But if Mr. Sheridon is right 
here he cannot also be right in the 
suggestion made a few pages further 
on that Herma’s survival would have 
the final issue. 


affectec It might 
have m ant that Schuschnigg himself 
would .¢ saved. But that Austria 
would : main Austria? It is difficult 
to s¢ ; 

UNTRYMAN’S LIFE 

Walter Rose’s book Good 
Nei s is of the same school as 
Geo urt’s The Wheelwright’s Shop 
and ennell’s Change in the Farm, 
and those two books, it comes 
fror Cambridge University Press 
10s 

Rose writes of the Bucking- 
han village in which all his life 
has passed and in which many 
ven is of Roses lived before him. 
His life has been long and his 
met s longer, so that, through the 
recc 1 sayings and anecdotes of 
his ars, he has a clear notion of 
the ge as it existed before the 
encl s of 1830, and as village life 
befc at time had been unchanged 
for « ries, it may well be imagined 
that s author writes with an 


imn traditional weight behind his 
pen he village of my childhood,” 
he “may be regarded as the 
resu f the enclosures] with a life 
som t mangled by the operations 
of i irth, yet in which some sem- 
blan f its parentage remained.”’ 

» of the consequences of en- 
closure was that some families which 
had farmed for generations left the 
land. The Rose family was one of 
these. They turned to the building 
crafts, and the author himself was 


brought up in a carpenter’s shop. 
‘But my grandfather always used to 
regard this change as a mistake.”’ 


It would be impossible to find 
anything more different than this book 


is from the nauseating productions of 
authors who have seized a couple of 
labourers’ cottages, put in electric 
light, sunk a well, and settled down 
to spin an endless web of country 


whimseys. This is the authentic stuff, 
good crusty bread, home-baked, not 
synthetic cake. Mr. Rose writes of 
country crafts and festivals, of the 
punctual rhythm of the seasons, of 
“characters’’ and rogues and vaga- 
bonds and of plain working folk who 
make up the bulk of life in town and 
village alike. He writes ina beautifully 
simple and lucid style, and when in 
his foreword he thanks Mr. John 
Hookham for the “charming draw- 
ings’’ with which the book is illus- 
trated he is paying a tribute where it 
richly belongs. 


MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 
Readers of Country LIFE know 


so much about Major C. S. Jarvis— 
that most self-revealing of authors— 
that when a new book from him comes 
along there should be need to do 
little incre than announce the fact 
and say: “Go to it.” 

present book is called 
Scat hots (Murray, 7s. 6d.) and 
It Contains a dozen pieces, some of 
Which * ve appeared in the maga- 
zine 1e of Major Jarvis’s strong 
poin a writer is his ability to 
conv: owledge not only easily but 
jocu Most of the articles here 
colle re about shooting—both 
anin ! birds—in the desert, and 
abox g. On all these matters he 
. n wledgeable, but never for 
thes oes what he knows over- 
our 


joy in the telling or our 


Pleas the learning. 


B FOR BOOK-LOVERS 


timate Thoughts of John 


Baxt kselley, edited by Augustus 


COUNTRY 


Muir (Methuen, 6s.), is a book pre- 
destined to be called charming. That 
is an abused adjective, but here an 
appropriate one. 

The book is John Baxter’s diary 
(written, we must suppose, by Mr. 
Muir, though he modestly claims only 
an editorial function), and Mr. Baxter 
is the chief assistant in an Edinburgh 
secondhand bookshop. He is a middle- 
aged bachelor with a love of his job 
and of the volumes that make his 
stock-in-trade. Not content with 
discussing them with customers or 
with Mr. Pumpherston his employer, 
he must needs put down his thoughts 
in this diary, in his cosy lodgings with 
the fire lit, the lamp burning and the 
teapot standing neighbourly to hand. 

We spend many hours with Mr. 
Baxter in this room, and learn not 
only his views about books, which are 
generally conservative and sound, but 
also of his longing to better himself 
by taking a job in London, which we 
know he will never do, and of his 
secret fear that some day he will be 
landed by Mrs. Gilmour his landlady, 
which just as certainly we’ know will 
happen. Mr. Baxter is a Cranfordy, 
old-maidenly sort of fellow, never 
pugnacious if at times mildly assertive 
about his favourite writers, and 
goodness knows we can do in these 
days with the company of a man 
civilised enough not to be a bully. 





STUART LONDON’S 
CZECH PORTRAYER 


N Hollar, a Czech Emigré in England 
(8s. 6d.), published by Czechslovak 
(London, 1942), Johannes Urzidil has 
written the first English bicgraphy of 
the artist who, among other great 
services to his adopted country, is the 
portrayer of Old London before the 
Fire. The story of his flight from his 
beloved Prague in 1627, after the loss 
for three centuries of Bohemia’s hard- 
won independence, has enough in 
common with the recent experiences 
of many of his countrymen to give it 
peculiar vividness to-day—an aspect 
of Hollar on which Mr. Urzidil can 
write with feeling. There is a delight- 
ful description of the artist escorting 
his first and best English patron, the 
connoisseur Earl of Arundel, round 
his native city when a diplomatic 
mission took the Earl, with Hollar in 
his train, to Central Europe. But for 
Lord Arundel, who established him in 
Northumberland House, Hoilar did 
not find the success he expected in 
England. Van Dyck, whose portraits 
he wished to engrave, seems to have 
regarded his linear method as unsuit- 
able, though mezzotint, the ideal 
reproducing medium, had not yet been 
perfected. So Hollar was forced 
largely to rely on topography, in 
which he indeed excelled. Then the 
Civil War broke out, not till the end 
of which did he follow his first patron 
to Antwerp, fruitlessly as it proved. 
Incidentally, Mr. Urzidil disproves the 
tradition that Hollar was with Inigo 
Jones in the siege of Basing. In spite 
of some popularity in Antwerp, 
Hollar seems to have been unhappy 
out of England, whither he and his 
wife (Lady Arundel’s chambermaid) 
returned during the Commonwealth. 
But Puritan London was no place for 
an artist, and Hollar could never 
improve on a hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence, though the Fire of London 
suddenly gave his topographical en- 
gravings an unique and permanent 
importance. Yet he had the friendship 
and honour of a few discerning 
virtuosi, and when he was buried in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, a nearby 
contemporary hand added, below his 
name in the burial register, his 
epitaph “The Famous.’’ This little 
book, well illustrated with 30 repre- 
sentative engravings and translated 
by Paul Selver, is a pleasantly read- 
able and reliable picture of the first 
Czech refugee to find immortality in 
England. 
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Pw 1942, obvicusly finds a bedroom conversation 


with Miss Clara, 1892, no easy matter. The differ- 
ence in their outlooks is reflected in their underclothes. 
Look at them. No longer ago than our mothers’ day 
these were made from vegetable fibres (cotton and linen) 
or animal, that is protein, fibres (wool and silk). About 
1850 chemical research began to examine how it might 
improve on these natural fibres. Cotton was cheap but 
harsh. A British chemist, John Mercer, devised the process 
of mercerising which greatly improved its softness and 
appearance, though without approaching the softness and 
beauty of silk. Yet silk was far too costly for the average 
woman. Accordingly the chemist set out to build new 
silk-like fabrics. He began with vegetable fibres, treating 
cellulose from wood pulp to give the “ artificial silks ” 
now generally known as rayon. But as Nature had made 
the cellulose, the chemist in building up these fabrics only 
entered at the half-way stage. During the last ten years he 
has shown his ability to start at rock bottom. In the dis- 
covery of nylon, the chemical industry has proved its 
ability to create its own raw material and to produce a 
fibre that is an improvement on natural silk. At the 
moment nylon is playing its part in the national effort, 
and will not be available to the public until the war is 
over. Whereas Miss Clara’s underclothes were grown 
on a cotton plantation or the back of a sheep, Pam’s 
** scanties ’’ are discovered in the laboratory and pro- 
duced in the chemical factory. The modern girl has 
good reason to be grateful to the chemist 
who has brought soft and beautiful fabrics 

within the reach of all. 





No. 4 in the “‘ Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


AER AEM TA TE SST 
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CROSSWORD 
No. 658 


21. French and English article side by 
side (é 

22. He oi the world (5) “ COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 658 

23. Byronic pirate (7) 

25. Little night bird (5) 

28. Some of Shaw’s plays (10) 

31. Sows (6) 

“* All ——- is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world .. .”’ 
—Tennvson (9) 

3. Gives in (6) 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. Solutions should be addressed (in a closeq 
envelope) ‘‘Crossword No. 658, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, 
September 10, 1942. F 


SOLUTION to No. 657 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of August 28, will be announved next week. 











DOWN 
The Egyptian god has hours to 
spare (5) 
. Guano (or what the toe is?) (5) 
3. The man and I on the Spanish one (4) 
. What a blow for the nuts ! (4) 
5. Cowhouse (4) 
3. Everything in the beginning (three 
words, 3, 2, 5) 
Ten dear men (anagr.) (10) 
- Behind (5) 
Able container (3) 


. Such graded earnings have a fishy 
sound (three words, 5, 2, 3) 





The winner of Crossword No. 656 is 
Miss Dorothy Hague, 
Fircroft, Devenish Road, Sunningdale, 
Berkshire. 








ACROSS 
5. To have or to be? Both (6) 
8. Without intermission (10) 
9. How the park scolded before the fence 


was removed ! (6) 5. Not the pace at which the postman 
Pitcann ah) ; goes (two words, 6, 4) a 


‘“‘Refaned’’ batter for the Indian a — (6) = 
svenw effcer (3) 20. Not necessarily a weak basket (5) 

In tens? And a bit over (7) . Flee (3) 

“Bold oxlips and \ desk in pieces (5) 
T - imperial.’’—Shakespeare 27. Dexterity (5) 

(5) | rz . Employs us half way (4) 

lhe fairy-tale brothers (5) . Its music should be acceptable to the 
smoking-room (4) 

And here are unmusical organs (4) 


faa 








Name 





. Vessel causing discord (3) 


20. Fruit (3) Address 











a ' 
a) Calling 
London 


E 


== s 


x= 


PLEASE 

GIVE US more 
VW.CA. 
HUTS, HOSTELS 
CLUBS 

Aa Sa ag ag 

The LORD 
MAYOR 


BE 


= 


ene you take your 


doctor’s prescription to a 


APPEALS TO 
LONDON for —e — 


£100 000 success. Being Ser- 
> vice girls ourselves, 
we realise howmuch 


PPIPDPIDPIPIPIPP* YN CA clubs mean 


, to girls away from 
The girls are them- Lica MWae- Slieies 


selves helping this fore felt we would 
like tosend you this 
great work. CAN és to help starta 
LONDON DO LESS? new club.” 
Please send all YOU can—to 
Mrs. CHURCHILL, C.B.E., 
10 DOWNING STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
or 
THE LORD MAYOR 
THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4 


(Please mark all envelopes ‘* Y.W.C.A.’*) 


Y.W.C.A. WARTIME FUND. Registered under War 
Charities Act, 1940. 











registered chemist, you can 
be confident that it will be 
accurately dispensed by a 
fully qualified man—a Mcm- 
ber of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. When your chemist 
recommends Euthyrol 
Tooth Paste, you know 
that it is the established 
opinion of one whose tre ‘n- 
ing and experience h ve 
given him wise judgm: at. 


EUTHYMOL 


TOOTH PASE 








Were in luck! 















Rer ber the heart-warming neighbour- 
line of a glass of Old Angus enjoyed jefe _ 
with » ends in peace-time ? Today old @% ys 









- 
hin we Sm my 


CHOS 





| ILD ANGUS 


‘A NOBLE SCOTCH— GENTLE AS A LAMB 
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frien: —including Old Angus—are not always available, but their 
com) any will be all the more appreciated for its comparative rarity. 


EN FOR YEARS BY CONNOISSEURS 








Situated in the heart of Mayfair 


The 
MAY FAIR® 
HOTEL 


BERKELEY STREET | 
W.l * 


Dancing Every Evening 
(Sundays excepted) 














RESTAURANT * GRILL ROOM 


Noneee meee ton TOR Jeo 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
TELEPHONE 
MAYFAIR 7777 CABARET 
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MADE BY THE LARGEST BISCUIT MAKERS _IN_THE EMPIRE 






They brought us 


two evacuees \ 
Mum smiled and just ex 
said ‘two more please’ e 










—and Weston MAKES the biscuit 



















What with the evacuees, and Dad’s 
ARP, and the boys home on leave (besides 
parcels when they are away), Mum says 
that biscuits are indispensable. 

Mum is always right—everyone finds 
in biscuits a food that satisfies many 
needs. In home, factory and office—on 
active service, in civil defence—nothing 
can replace biscuits. 

Biscuits replace other foods. They are 
always ready, needing no additions, no 
preparation, no washing-up afterwards. 

Biscuits are a concentrated energy- 
food, giving the sustaining, muscle-work- 
ing power of pure wheat in very digestible 
form. Rely on biscuits—they serve your 
need. 


WESTON 


Bis curls 
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Coats 


YOU CAN LIVE IN 


Topcoats in the Seigal winter collection have 
drepped the round shouldered line, show sleeves 
set in with a double seam like a man’s and the 
padding squared. Note the cut-out effect on the 
pocket. The material is a soft smooth woollen. 





A winter coat designed by Nicoll Clothes in a 
thick jaspe woollen. The wide armholes make it 
easy to slip over a suit; the two pockets allowed 
by the new regulations are nicked and turned 
back at the top, where they touch the waistline. 





OATS so accommodating that they are described as coats 
you can live in are the kind that are being shown everywhere 
and are easily the best investment for a war winter. A tuilored 
topcoat heads the priority list; as it takes 18 coupons, it also 

becomes the piéce de résistance of the wardrobe, the item round which 
the whole edifice is erected, for it is the only big item you can adulge 
in for a considerable time. : 

These casual, elegant coats are as easy to slip on as the now classi 
camel-hairs, and can be worn on as many different occasions. They 
are built like a man’s, based on the fundamentals of good tz loring 
exceedingly simple in line. All the big designers are showing amel- 
hairs, some belted in the Garbo tradition, others fitting and eltless 
with important-looking squared shoulders and revers, all wi 1 that 
effortless elegance we associate with good tailoring allied to a b iutiful 

PHOTOGRAPHS fabric. There are also coloured camel-hairs galore and a whole 0st °! 
DENES ; thick fleecy woollens and homespuns cut on the same easy line . 

: The big news has to do with shoulders and pockets. Kk inded 
padding and dolman sleeves are a thing of the past and the wint ~< coats 
have a mannish, tailored look. There are a number with sem’ aglal 
sleeves, but even these keep a clean, squared look without a_ int ol 
the dropped shoulder-line. The double seam running half wa: ound 
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MOMENTS ¢ MEETINGS *¢ PARTINGS ¢ LEAVE « they go on—not even old 


Hitler can stop them. . . but make-up problem acute... ersatz products always a danger. 


Thank goodness Pomeroy still keeping up supplies of the real thing .. . less of course 


than of old, but what a comfort to know it’s the real thing... and when one can 


oats fa get away for awhile — Pomeroy Salon in Bond Street . . . beauty’s front fully restored, 


here 
red 
also 


hich JEANNETTE 


ulge 
1Ssit 


Pomeroy Skin Food 
—__—Pomeroy Day Cream 
—__Pomeroy Powder 


BEAUTY ¥ PRODUCTS 
——Pomeroy Lipstick 
—_—Pomeroy Cleansing Cream BOND STREET, W.1 
___Pomeroy Beauty Milk 


~__.PRICES FROM 2/2 TO 11/3 * Inclusive of Purchase Tax 
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Pigskin accessories for 
tweeds, belts studded 
with gold like a Mexi- 
can’s, and a handbag 
that opens easily and 
has a neat handle. 
Chosen from a large 
collection at Simpson’s. 


the top of a set-in 
sleeve is the newest 
of all—you see it on 
the Seigal coat we 
have photographed. 
Pockets are 
Little girl’s warm coat in reduced to two by 
good quality. the new regula- 
tions, and may not 
be decorated with 
Sizes : 16” 18” and 20’. inverted pleats or 
: . various other gad- 
“a from 96/9 in 16 gets, but they make 
j up for this by being 
Bonnet to match 42/3 huge, generally 
touching the waist- 
line, so that they 
dominate the coat. 
There are a thousand and one ways of nicking the top and turnin; down 
a flap, so that they seem almost as varied in design as before. The navy 
reefer coats with gold buttons and scarlet linings are very smart. They 
are waisted at the back, with inverted pleats. Then there are coa‘s with 
coloured panels introduced down the front of the lining so that 
they show when the coat is opened and thrown back. Ever ything 
gives just a hint that the waistline has been lowered. It has been, just 
a fraction at the back, and all these pocket effects and the new shoulder 
add to this feeling. While there is no attempt at a ““V” of seaming 
at the back, the new outline has the effect of making this line, 


Turquoise or rose beige. 


HE prohibition of fur trimming has altered the whole conception 

of the black woollens, always shown in great numbers, usually 

with silver fox or Persian lamb collars. Necklines are adaptable; the 

only rule is that everything at the top lies flat, so that the woman with 

beautiful furs can wear them over the collar and revers of the coat, 

instead of their being part of the coat itself. Most of these coats fit the 

figure at the waist with softness placed as gathers above it. Shoulders 
are wide and padded and pockets are capacious. 

There are a great many of these black coats and a great many 
brown fur pieces to go with them. The stole is back. Hartnell showed 
it in his summer collection with a sheath coat-frock, and it was a big 
success. These wide stoles in flat fur such as mink, Persian lamb, or 
nutria, are slit so that they can be worn in many ways, pulled through 
and looped or draped round the shoulders. They can be, and usually 
are, made from old fur coats. Smaller fur pieces are tied in becoming 
bows and looped close to the throat. 

Fur coats are almost inevitably full length, the furriers tell me. 
People buy fur coats for warmth and do not feel inclined to expend 
18 coupons on a three-quarter-length one. It is true that there are any 
number of small fur coats, but they are nearly all in the renovation 
department, as they can be made up from the good parts of worn ones. 
The new fur coats at Selincourt’s are made with a fitted waistline and 
wide, squared shoulders. There is a lovely new shade they are calling 
black coffee. A full-length coat in black-coffee ermine is tailored like 
a camel-hair with large pockets set in with vertical slits. A black Indian 
lamb is gathered at the back into the new fitted waistline. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





Boys’ tailored coat in brown 
mixture tweed, with velvet 
collar. Warmly interlined. 

Sizes: 18”, 20”, 22”, 24” and 26”. 


Prices from £5. 4. 3. in 18” size 


Beret to match 30/8 
Suits for wearing under this coat. 
From 62/3 in 2 year size. 


Girls’ winter coat of Scotch 
tweed, in strawberry with 
coloured flecks, also velvet collar 
Sizes: 18”, 20”, 22”, 24”, 26” and 28” 
Prices from £5. 4. 3. in 18” size 
Hat to match 39/9 


Dabarham s Fahad, 


WIGMORE STREET. LONDON. W.1I 


A voluminous string bag on wooden handles, and linen reve 
and wristbands for a dark frock. Crimson, purple and dott 





LANGHAM 4444. (Debenhams Ltd.) with white, and there are other colour combinations. Harroc 


































FINE MATTING 


from China 
The Purchase of an Importer’s stock enables us to make this 
timely offer of high grade Mattings now almost unobtainable. 


TONKIN 


Fancy Squares 


These squares, with one join only, 
are hand woven from fine twisted 
grasses—will give excellent service. 
In quiet colour combinations. Ideal 
for country cottages, but can be used 
in any room at a third cost of carpet. 
Size 7’ 6” x 6’ 52/6 9’ x7’ 6” 75/- 
10’ 6” x9’ 0” 99/6 


TUNGOON 
Matting 


Matting by the yard of similar 
texture, but heavier quality, and 
will give years of service. In 
natural or light brown, and can be 
seamed up to any size. Rooms can 
also be close covered if desired. 
36” wide, Natural 13/11 yd. 
Brown 12/11 yd. 
45” wide, Natural or Brown 14/11 yd. 
54” ,, Natural or Brown 16/11 yd. 
Binding ends 1/6yd. Seaming 1/3 yd. 
Speci sizes ¢ plet 
Natural 6’ x3’ 30/10, 9’ x 4’ 6” 55/3 
12’x9’ £79 4 


All other sizes in proportion 





ion 
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~~ ye 


Eorncochided Skunk, remark- y 
able for its close resemblance 
to natural Mink - - 89 gns. 


molho 


Model Hat - 7 gns. 




























lly 
the JE:  1/ vow wish to receive the 
‘ith CORRINGES GAZETTE” Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 
“i dese send OAs tn Sige. BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., 5, DUKE ST., MANCHESTER SQ., LONDON, W.I1. WELbeck S589! 
ers VICtoria 6666 S.Wal 
whl, 7 An AUSTIN REED uniform makes a 
ved . 
‘ie | SAC ME AR woman look her best—and feel it too, MODEL LINGERIE 
, or 
: Now Shutieed . Genie for it’s the perfect tailormade, adapted to TH AT S AV ES 
‘dea in unusual designs and colours Service needs. 
me. are 30ins. wide and cost 16/8 C0 U PQ NS 
end 

per yard (24 coupons) 
“al ECAUSE of its superfine 
nes, ” ; quality, White House hand- 
and ae fogs a made lingerie lasts at least twice 
ling JACQMAR as long as lingerie made of less 
1Ke j 
16, Gros Street, London, W.1 good materials, and has the 
lian em _ added advantage of being truly 
. Reems y distinctive. Every garment is a 








a 


! JANE ann JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 








| 

| 
Wt ot use the precious pre-war 

mateo lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great-coats. 


They can be unpicked and re-made 
10 suits or winter coats. 


by 
vw AALS AND JUDY 
Tailors « Dressmakers 
riers . Milliners 


ym : 36, Wilton Place, 
37 London, S.W.1 




















DIi  -NDS UP 100% 


A” HIGH PRICES Paid for 
LER 3, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LER K, PLATE, ANTIQUES 


£1/£1 ‘. Government acquire a 














work of genuine art. 


The same applies to White 
House blouses and layettes, and 
to all the other White House 
specialities, including gloves, 
stockings, woven underwear, etc. 


Readers of ‘‘ Country Life ’’ 
are reminded that the White 
House has recently purchased the 
entire stock of Messrs. Stein- 
mann’s of Piccadilly, which includes 
numerous real lace jabots, collars, 
bows, fronts, etc., lace by the yard 
(real and imitation), and a wide 
selection of silk and other fabrics 
by the yard. 


THE WHITE 
HOUSE [TD 
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NIGHTCAP! 


JUST YOU TRY 


JOHN 


JAMESON 


*k * *& WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till it’s seven years old 


TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 





v/ | . . & j 
ALopltt 


ANU) 
7 a 
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Owing to if the new Government instructions, 
we are now allowed to distribute McVitie & 
Price Biscuits to certain areas only. If you live in 
one of these areas your favourite Biscuits will be 
obtainable in reasonable quantities through your usual 
shops and stores. 

If you do not live in one of our distribution areas you 
will not be able to buy McVitie & Price Biscuits until 
the war is ended. Then we will make it our duty to 
make them available to all once more. 


McVITIE & PRICE Ltd., Edinburgh, London, Manchester 


2 ozs. of the Doctor’s Ceylon Tea goes much further 
than 2 ozs. of ordinary tea. 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY Ltd., 
20, Eastcheap. London, €.C.3. 





Have you ever thought 
how you would miss 
salt with your meals 


(erebos Salt 











STOKE POGES GARDENS 


FOR REMEMBRANCE 


or for the 
INTERMENT OF ASHES 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE GARDEN 


MAINTAINED FOR EVER 
(Adjoining the Church of Gray’s Elegy). 


Pictorial Bookle—CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUCKS 
(Tel.: Farnham Common 325). STATION: SLOUGH. 


BUSES FROM SLOUGH STATION, WINDSOR AND GERRARDS CROSS. 














Sak BARCLAY Lid 


.... have the World’s largest stoc 
of ROLLS-ROYCE an 

R BENTLEY cars. To-day, whe 
' no new models are being mad 


these products of pre-We 


workmanship and materi: 
form the finest possible c: 
investment. 

Write for latest Stock List. , 


12-13, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, “: 
\ EES MAYFAIR 0 RR 














